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ART. I. 4n Examination of Dr. Reid’s Inquiry into the Human 
‘ Mind on: the Principles of Comman Senfe, Dr. Beattie’s Effay on 
the Nature and Immutability of Truth, and Dr. Ofwald’s Appeal 

to Common Senfe in Behalf of Religion. By Fofeph Priefly, LL.D. 

F.R.S. 8vo. 6s. Johnfon. 

As there are few, if any, living authors, to whom the public 
are. more indebted than to the ingenious and induftrious 
Dr. Prieftly, fo there. are no writings of greater importance to 
niankind than thofe, in which an ingenuous attempt is made to 
inveftigate and afcertain the fundamental principles of religion 
‘and morality... It-is therefore with fingular fatisfaction, we take 
up the work before us, as affording an opportunity, at the com- 
mencement of this Review, for giving our readers fome idea of 
the fentiments, we have ourfelves adopted on thofe important 
fubjegts.; at leaft fo far as relates to their influence on our conduc 
as literary jovrnalifts: on whom it is a duty incumbent to allow 
polemical writers of every perfuafion equal room to difplay their 
force of argument, without betraying an injurious partiality for 
either the plea or the pleader. 

The great notice which has been taken of Dr. Beattie’s Effay 
on Truth, which, by the lively and agreeable manner in which it 
is written, hath univerfally recommended itfelf *, feems to have 
given new life to Dr. Reid’s Inquiry ; which was haftily finking 


* It has been obferved, by an anonymous writer, that the ftile of 
Dr. Beattie’s book is too florid and declamatory for a phi'ofephical 
tract, profeffedly inveftigating truth. Cicero, who wanted for no 
oratorial powers, when he pleafed to make ufe of them, recommends 
for philofophical writings the fimpleft and plaineft ftile. ‘To callia 
the powers of perfuafion is a tacit confeflion of a weaknefs of argu- 
ment ; to which we may add, with Pope, 

* Words are like leaves and where they moft abound, 
* Much fruit of fenfe beneath is rarely found.’ 
Vou. lL ) into 
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532 CORRESPONDENCE. 


contained in our Review, with that contained in others. They are 
miftaken in fuppofing we give copper plates merely for the amufe- 
meut of the reader, without a view of doing juftice to the authors of 
books, whofe fubjects require fuch illufrations. On a proper com- 
parifon, therefore, we are perfuaded they will find we are by no 
means fparing of labour or expence, though we confefs ourfelves not 
ambitious of furnifhing either our readers or the paftry-cooks with 
waile-paper. At the fame time we beg leave to inform thefe corre- 
fpondents, that they are farther miftaken in fuppofing thofe books 
not reviewed of which nothing is /aid: our practice, in this refpect, 
being contiary to that of fome other reviewers, in as much as they 
frequently criticife without reading bocks, and we take the trouble 
to read many books that are not worth criticifing. Cur temporary 
filence, however, fhould not be mifconfirued ; and our friends fhould 
reflect, that itis as yet but early days with the prefent publication ; 
our real friends might at leait have fpared their ceniure till the 
fummer months were elapfed. Indeed, our apology for omifions 
is founded not on want of room to write, fo much as of time to 
vead. As we obtain farther afliftance, we hope this inconvenience 
will be removed. In the mean time, we confefs ourfelves much 
oliged to thefe correfpondents for their kind concern for our interett ; 
to the promotion of which, we hope the prefent Appendix affords 
jome inducement. Ifnort, we fhal be obliged to them for their far- 
ther hints; which, whether we profit by them or not, will ever be 
taken in as good part as they are apparently given. 

Amicus’s \etter in defence of pr. x’s. Civil and Cancnical Obferva- 
tions on the Marriage Contract is inadmiffible. ‘The critique on that 
performance, inferted in the Monthly Review, could not be written 
by any of the darned gentlemen at prefent concerned in that work. 
They are, themfelves, neither fo frolickfome, nor, we hope, their 
wives fo trifky, as to merit the feverity of Amicus’s cenfure. He might 
have feen, from the earned ftile and wxorious turn of the article, that 
it muit have been penned, under petticoat government, by the very 
LEARNED Editor. 

Lucinda Lively's letter on the above fubje& fhall have place in our 
next Review. 

Our other Correfpondents favours, though deferred, will be duly 
attended to. 





*,° We take thame to ourfelves and our printer, while we acknow- 
ledge, that the table of errata we propofed to add to this volume, 
would be of an enormous length. As many of the errors, how- 
ever, are corre&ed in the re-printing of the firft, fecond, and third 
numbers, and the reft are merely typographical, and obvious to 

the recder, we hope to be pardoned the omiffion of fo mortifying 

&inemeral of ihe imperfection of the prefs. 
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TITLES, NAMES AND REMARKABLE PASSAGES, 


A 
A. B.’s letter tothe reviewers 167 
Abjrad, a hort chronological 
one, of the rife of the reforma- 
tion and proteftant fucceffion 


77 
Academie des Sciences Hiftoire de, 


7 
- Royale de Berlin Re. 
moires de, ibid. 
de Belles Lettres, &c. 
de Marfeille Recueil de, 518 
Academic dream, a poem 512 
Accent, remarks on, 16, 339 
Accidence, or firft rudiments of 
Englifh grammar 165 
Accommodation, Thomas's, a poem 
373 
Account, an hiftorical one, of all 
the voyages round the world 
< 397 
Account of the proceedings at the 
India houfe 514 
Acid, new mineral, Sir John Hill’s 
enquiries into, 73 
Ads of the 13th parliament, re- 
marks on the principal ones, 
475 
Adair’s hiftory of the American 
Indians 323, 426 
Addifon, Mr. author of the Spec- 
tator, a courtier upon occafion 
280 
Addrefi, Mrs. Macaulay’s, to the 
people of England, Scotland 
and Ireland 56 
-——} to government, by amem- 
ber of parliament 63 
—— a friendly ene, to all 
reafonable Ameiicans, on the 
fubje¢t of our political confu- 
tions 77 
an humble one, to the 


king 165 


Addre/s poetical one, to the = 
of Bath 
of the people of Great 
Britain 
to the members of 4 
fenate 51 
Adelphi, a new tranflation of, 
3135 456 
Adminifiration and America, 
thoughts on the prefent contett 
between 77 
Adultery, what it is, and how pu- 
nifhable by the canon law 130 
Advertiser, a poem 244 
Advice, a brother’s, to his ‘an 


Age, the prefent the age of shed 
hypocrity r) 
Ages les trois de la werner 2 

“Francoife 519 
“£xeas and Dido, the flory of, 
165 
Agriculture delineated ; or the far- 
mer’s complete guide 74 
letters on, by Do- 
naldfon 475 
Almeria, or the penitent, a poeti- 
cal epiftle 212 
Alonzo, the adventures of, 476 
America, fome candid fuggettions 
towards accommodation of dif- 
ferences with, 76 
the prefent crifis with 
refpeét to, confidered 76 
American queriit S09 
Americans, the, treated with in, 
juftice and cruelty 159 
American taxation, Burke's fpeech 
en, 52 
—— htfbandry 312 ibe 
conteft with Great Brie 
tain, origin of, 386 
Amujinents, poetical ones, at a 
villa near Bath 5t 
Amrements 
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Amufements, theatrical ones 512 
Anatomic, traité complet de, 518 
Anecdote, carious, of an American 

ufurer 223 
— —— of a modern prelate’s 

reprehending a young lady at 


church 464 
Annals of adminiftration 153 
Anfwers to correipoadence — 80, 


_ 396s 476, 53% 

Antiquities of Wincheller 392 
, Grole’s, of England 
and Wales 510 
Apology for Mrs, Eugenia Stan- 
hope 312,515 
Appeal to the Jockey Club by R. 
Fitzgerald, Efq. 236 
Archdeacon Blackburne’s difcourtes 
215 

Arguments in defence of the ex- 
clufive right claimed by the 
colonies to tax themfelves 76 
and decifions in re- 
markable cafes before the high 
Court of Jufticiary, and other 
fupreme Courts, in Scotland 74 
and pleas of the mo- 
ther country and of the colo- 

. nies diftinéily fet forth — 165 
Ar ithmetical tables, by G. Riley 
274 

Arifiarchus, letter from 167 
Army, an officer’s obfervations on 
the prevailing abufes in pr 

a 5 

1) Arnaud’s memoirs of Count Com- 














minges 75 

4 Arrangements, Harris’s Philofo- 
ie phical, 280, 331 
ia 4rt of delivering written language 
a 198 
a4 — le d’obferver §22 
i P Arthur, King, the character of, 
+ 435—The inicription on his 
oft tumb 436 


Arts, Barry’s enquiry into the ob- 
ftructions to the, 47 
their fuccefs not owing to 
phyfical but moral caufes did. 
4/>’s Di&tionary of the Englith 


language 335 








Alphabetical Index of Titles, Names, Fe. 


ia Minor, Chandler’s travels in. 
to, 341 
Affociation, &c. of the delegates 
of the colonies verfified and 
adapted to mufic g10 
Affuraaces and amuuities on lives, 
brand’s treatife on, 76 
Afironomy, prastical, a new and 
general introduction to, 
Atkinfon’s fermons 21 
Aitradtion fap pofed to be the uel 


~~ 
45 


of electricity 471 
——-——--- that cpinion contro- 
verted ibid. 


B 
Bailey’s Old Teitament, Englith 
and Hebrew 4 
Balguy’s fermons preached at 
Lambeth church on the confe- 
cration of the Bifhops of Litch- 
field and Bangor 244 
Barker’s grammar of the Hebrew 
language gut 
Barrington, Lord, a letter from Sir 
Robert Rich to, 394 
Barry’s enquiry into the obftruc- 
tion to the arts 47 
Bafia, Secundus’s, an Englith 
tranflation of, 49 
Bate’s Rival Candidates, a comic 


opera 143 
Bath and its environs, a defcriptive 


pogm 244 
Baths, Greck, in the Ifle of Scio, 
defcription of, 345 
Beattie, Dr. his eflay on truth 
criticifed 1, Or 
——— accufed of a perfecuting 
fpirit g2 
——— defended from fuch accu- 
fation 2465 
Beaufort’s Hoyle’s games jm- 


proved , 475 
Beauty and love, Wieland’s dia- 
logues on, 203 
Becket, Mr. Thomas, voucheg 
for the authenticity of Offian’s 
poems 41 
Beleau, hiftory of Madempoifelle 


de, ; Sut 
Belief only a complex feeling ac- 
cording 


Alphabetical Index of Titles, Names, &e. 


cording to Dr. Hartley 6 
Beil’s charch member’s directory 


243 
Bentley, the rural philofopher 75, 
100 


Bienville’s, de, Nymphomania 2 38 
Birth place, a poem 244 
Blackburne’s four difcourfes 166, 
21 
Blackfione, Judge, miftaken with 
regard to annual parliaments 
360 
Blaney’s inquiry~ into Daniel’s 
rophec I 
Blank verfe oppofed to rhime ao 
Blow at the root of all priettly 
claims git 
Body and foul, on the union of, 
08 
Bolingbroke, Lord, his fevere joe» 
fureon modern free-thinkers 71 
his Jetter to the Bifhop 
of Rochefter on his difmiffion 
at the acceflion of George the 
Firft 279 
Bolt’s confiderations on India af- 
fairs 242, 273 
Bolton, John, the trial of, 394 
Book-makers, their credit recovered 
by Dr. Prieftley 450 
Borthwick’s treatife upon the ex- 
traction of the chryitalline lens 
313 
Bofwell, Mr. James, pofieffes a 
happy knack at bending a keen 
eye on vacancy 33 
Boulanger’s experiments on the 
vitreous {par giz 
Braganza, a tragedy 144 
Brand’s treatife on affurances and 
annuities on lives 76 
Brigg’s nature of religious zeal 70 
-- remarks on Dr. Prieftley’s 
Examination of Beattie 244 
Britain, Great, a letter to the 
people of, 165 
Brunfwick, the Houle of, a kind 
of quixotifm to defend its yer 
3°9 
Buckingham, works of the Duke 
of, gt4 


535 
Buffon, naturelle hiftoire de, 16z, 


1 

Bull-fight, a Spanith, the defetip- 
tion of, 252 
Burke's {peech on American taxa- 
tion 52 
———a fpeaker of great abilities 
ibid. 

his character of Lord Cha- 

tham _ 1 $3 
his charaéter of Charkes 
Townfhend 54 
his encomiums on Gene- 

ral Conway and Lord Rocking 
ham ibid. 
his fpeech on a motion, 
38r 

anfwer to the printed 
{peech of, 312 
—— letter to him 312 
Burn’s Geodeefia improved 276 
Burna/y’s travels thro’ the middle 
fettlements in North America 
166, 221 

Bufching topographie van Bran- 
denburg 523 
Butt’s fermons preached at the 
oftagon chapel, Bath 244 
Butter’s account of puerperal fe- 
vers 393 
Byrom, Dr. an advocate for rhime 


422 
Cc 


Camden, Lord, a letter to, on the 
American fithery bill 285 
charged with fomenting 

the difcontent of the Anieri- 
cans 384 
Camomile and 'Tramplers, the, a 
fable 168 
Candidates, the Rival, a comic o- 
pera, by the Rev. H. Bate 143 
Candour, the pretenders to it nei- 
ther more modeft nor benevo- 
lent than others 247 
Capel’s notes and various readings 
to Shakefpeare 367 
Cartéfanijme, moderne obferva- 
tions fur le g2t 
Categories, Ariftotle’s, what they 
were 265 
Cafe 


&e, 


— 
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Caje, the unhappy one of Daniel 
Perreau 468 
Caufe and effet, their metaphy- 
fical relation 162 
Cejura, the, in poetry, obferva- 
tions on, 425 
Chandler’s treatife of a cataract 
2 
travels into Afia Mi- 
nor 34t 
Chaplain, the familyone — 5514 
Chapone’s mifcellanies in profe and 
verfe 
Charity, or Momus’s reward, a 
poem 233 
Charies 11. Macpherfon’s cha- 
racter of, 174 
his farcaflical reply 
to his brother James, when 
Duke of York 17} 
Charlottec, or 1773, aplay 514 
Chatham, Lord, his {peech in the 
Houfe of Lords 57 


_- 


lan 


P 153 
Cheflerfield, the late Earl of, his 


letters to his fon cenfured 
Choleric Man, a comedy “ bo 
———-— the reviewers have 
no opinion of it ibid. 
CLriftian religion, a liturgy on the 
principles of, 5 
Chrifianity, Rouftan’s confidera- 
tions on the prefent ftate of, 474 
the caufe of, how far 
injured by the writings of Hume 
or Beattic 96 
Church member’s directory, by 
Bell 243 
Churchill, Charles, an effay on, 
138 
Circumfances which preceded _ 
letters to the Earl of —312, 513 
Clare, Lord, his verfes addreffed 
to the Queen 6 
Clark’s and W ormul’s introduction 
to heraldry 165 
Cleonice, a tragedy, by Mr. Hooie 
23 
Clergy of Litchfield, Sewara’s 
charge to, 287 


Alphabetical Index of Titles, Names, ee, 


Climate, the rife and perfection of 
the arts not the effect of, 48 
Cloacina 373 
Cloyne, the Bifhop of, miftaken in 
denying the exiftence of a ma- 
terial univerfe 333 
Collyer’s hiftory of England 271 
Colonies, an argument in defence 
of the exclufive right claimed 
by them to tax themfelves 76 

, the rights of, ftated and 
defended 509 
Comedy, fentimental, defined and 
exploded 269 
Comminge’s, Count, Memoirs of 
him 75 
Common-fenfe, Dr. Reid’s new 
principles of, gt 


Dr.Prieftley’s opinion 


g2 

Common-fenfe 43 
Complaint againfta {peech 59 
Conciliatory addrefs to the people 
of Great Britain and of the co- 
lonies 243 
Concio ad clerum in fynodo pro- 
vinciali cantuarienfis provincia 
166 

Conclave del MDCCLXXIV 377 
Confefional, a few ftrictures on, 
12 

Confcience, the dictates of, Oe 10 
Confiderations on the life and death 
of St. John the Baptitt 76 
Conftitution, Englih, de Lolme’s 
account of the, 311, 439 
— a pretty picture of, 
exhibited for futile admiration, 
rape 

the origin of it traced 


of it 


. 443 
Cooke’s elements of dramatic cri- 
ticifm 264 
Cork-/crew, adventures of one 368 
Corre/poudence, religious, 393 
ours 77, 167,244, 
313s 3952 525 
Correfpondent, the, anovel 244 
Corre/pondents, anfwers to our, 
80, 396, 476 531 

Country Juttice 3 





Alphabetical Index of Titles, Names, ec. 


Crifis, the prefent, with refpect to 
America confidered 76 
Criticifm, the duty of 170 
Critical reviewers, pleafant mif- 
take of, 407 
man-midwives 
and prefbyterian parfons 408 
Crof?s obfervation concerning e- 
ducation 475 
Cruelty, inftances of, in torturing 
the Indians 429 
Cpprefirtree 455 


Dalrymple’s voyages to the Sou- 
thern Atlantic Ocean 352 
Dania et fuecie opufcula 525 
Daughter, a novel 313 
Daughters, the fchool for, 514 
Decifions and arguments, in re- 
markable cafes, betore the high 
Court of Juficiary, and other 
fupreme courts, in Scotland 74 
Defamation, news-paper, an eflay 
on, 157 

- reflects rather credit 

than difgrace at prefent 158 
Degrees, academical, their abufe 
461 

Delicate objection, a novel 244 
Demoniacs of the New Teitament, 
Farmer’s eflay on, 19 
the diforders imputed to 

the being poffeffed by them, 
not fupernatural 20 
~— all madmen or epileptics 
21 

—— Dr. Jortin’s opinion of 
their ufe ibid, 
o—— in the gofpel, a differ- 
tation on, 394 
Defeription des Royaumes d’An- 
gleterre et d’efcofie 474 
Dialogue, one, in two converfa- 
tions 394 
———-- between a fouthern dele- 
gate and his fpoufe S10 
Di@ionary, Walker’s, of the Eng- 
lith language 12 
Dr. Kenrick’s, the firit 

in which words are divided as 
pronounced 13 





537 
Diéionary, Dr. Ath’s, of the Eng- 

lith language 335 
DiGionnaire, Vhiftoire naturelle, 


519 

Dido and ZEneas, the ftory of, 165 
Dilettanti, fociety of, encourage 
the cultivation of the fine arts 


I 
Difcourfes, four, by pares == 
Blackburne 166, 215 
Di/penfary, general, medical me- 
moirs of, 74, 102 
Difquifitions, political, 164 
Difeaters, the, would obje& to the 
fixth article of the church of 
England 290 
have a better plea for 
petitioning parliament for relief 
than the clergy I 
Differtations, mitcellaneous ones, 
on raral fubjects 164. 
—on the geometrical 
analyfis of the ancients 24 3, 301 
D frtation, Preftwich’s, on mi- 
neral, animal, and vegetable 
poifons 


165, 31 Z 
Diving veffel, Mr. Day’s, a dif- 
fertation on, by Dr. Falck 303 


Donaldjon’s agriculture 475 
Dorfet, a view of the principal 
feats there gis 
Dowar’s expediency and fitnefs of 
things 5's 
Drake’s, Sir Francis, ob{-rvations 
on his voyage 398 
had no commifiion for 
committing hoitilities on the 
Spaniards 405 
Drama, a poem 234 . 
Drill-plough, the defcription of a, 
193 

Ducelling, a poem 138 
Duna’s introduction to practical 
altronomy 75 


Eaft Indiacompany’s fhipping 516 
Edward and Eleanora, a tragedy 
298 

Education, Croft’s, obfervations 
concerning it 475 
Edwiz and julia, anovel 123 
Egmont 





538 
Egmont, Port, Penrofe’s account 
of an expedition to, 227 
Election, general one 394 
Elegy on a nightingale 212 
Elements of French converfation. 
By Mr. Perrins 220 
Eliza, letters from Yorick to, 15 
Elllis’s defcription of the manget- 
tan and bread fruit 475 
Enmbarrafid \overs 243 
Emigration from the weftern Ifles 
ot Scotland epidemical 35 
ancient and modern not 
owing to redundant — 
ibid. 


Encourager, a letter from 248 


England and Wales, the complete 
gazetteer of 75 
Collyer’s hiftory of, 271 

De Loline’s conftitution 

of, 511s 439 
Englifh hiftory, Heylin’s help to, 


272 
Enquiry, Mr. Foote’s critical one, 
into the ancient and modern 
manner of treating the difeafes 

of the urethra 7 
Epifile from an officer at Otaheite 
to Lady Gr-f--n-r 66 
an hiftoric one, from 
Omiah to the Queen of Ota- 
heite 453 
Epitre far la manie des jardins 
Anglois 19 
Erfe, the, language merely oral 59 
Effay on Charles Charchill 138 
—— Piguenit’s, on news-paper 
defamation 157 
—-— on public happinefs 164 
Jéffai fur les jardins 518 
fur les cometes, &c. 521 
Efays and hints, theological and 
and moral 75» 107 
—-— in profe and vertfe b12 
-Etna, mount, an exaét relation of 
the famous earthquake and e- 
ruption of; 392 
Every landlord or tenant his own 
lawyer 243 
Examination, Prieftley’s, of Dr. 


Reid’s inquiry, Drs Beattie’s- 


a 


Alphabetital Index of Titles, Names, &e. 


effay and Dr. Ofwald’s appeal, 


I, gt 
Exhibition of painting, a aim 


29 
Experiments, refearches, and ober. 
vations on the vitreous {par, or 


{parry fluor , 243 


Fabrigas and Moftyn, &c. 510 
Fads, Mrs. Rudd’s cafe 516 
Falck’s philofophic differtation on 
the diving veffel 393 
Farce, a Spanifh, the tketch of 257 
Farr, on vlood letting 516 
Farmer’s effay on the demoniacs 
in the new teftament ! 
view of the Gilnsonerhy 
between Great Britain and her 
Colonies 504 
Fafbion, a poem 313 
Fafbionable tell-tale Sit 
Father, the capriciousone = 75 
Feathers, a tale 513 
Fergufon’s letters to Kennedy 516 
Fever, pettilential one, of Syden- 
ham, Grant’s effay on 165 
Fevers, puerperal, Butter’s ac- 
count of 393 
Fitz-Gerald’s appeal to the jockey 
club 236 
appeal, Walker’s an- 
fwer to 305 
reply to T. Walker 


5? 
Flights of fancy, by the rev. T. 
Penrofe 36 

extracts from 376, 371 

Foote’s critical enquiry into the 
ancient and modern manner of 
treating the difeafes of the 
urethra 76 
Forces, mechanical, the meafure 
of, yet undecided 476 
Forgery, the female one 513 
Forte/cne’s de laudibus legum An- 


glia 312 
G 


Garrick, Mr. not the only per- 
former who hath appeared with 
equal advantage in the fock 
and the bukin 32 

Garrick, 





Alphabetical Index of Titles, Names, &e. 


Garrick, the ftage indebted to him 
as an actor 418 
Gazetteer, compleat one, of Eng- 
land and Wales 76 
Genixs of Britain 76 
- of Ireland 165 


Gentleman and \ady’s companion 
in the garden $15 
Geodefia improved, by Burn 276 
Geometry, Malton’s royal road to, 
42, 116 

-, an encomium on, with 
propofal for cultivating its ftudy 


301 
Geography, a concife fyftem of, 


14 
Gibbon’s fermon, &c. * 
Gibraltar, the {traits of, defcrip- 
tion of a paflage through 343 
Glover's evidence on the Weit 
India planter’s petition in the 
houfe of commons 312 
Gold coin aét, Wood’s confidera- 
tions on the 306 
-, lord Mahon’s confide- 
rations on it 475 
Gordon’s difcourfe on civil a4 | 
religious liberty 286 
Government, late oppofition to, 
to what owing 271 
Gould’s concio ad clerum =— 355 
Graces, the, a poem 4 
Grammar, Englith, Joel’s intro- 
duction to, 475 
» Hebrew, Barker’s 511 
, Latin, Smith’s Intro- 
dudtion to 512 

Graat’s eflay on the peftilential 
fever of Sydenham 165 
Gray’s poems, publifhed by Mr. 
Mafon 06 
-—— his odes little admired on 
their firft appearance 407 
—— a remarkable imitation by 
him of Shakefpeare 410 
~—— his letters do him little hon- 
our 413 
his charaéter of David Hume 
ibid. 
~—— faid by Mr. Walpole to have 
never been a boy 413 


539 


by others to have never been 
aman 414 
Grifith’s morality of Shake- 
{peare’s drama illuftrated 26 
Gro/e’s antiquities of England and 
Wales Slo 
Grofvenorfquare, the mufes and 
graces on a vifit to, 298 
Gr-/--n-r, lady, an epiftle to, 
from an officer:at Otaheite 66 
Guardian, the Irith one 476 
Guines, le Comte de, mémoire 
pour 238 
—-—, le Comte de, mémoire 
contre 240 


Hamilton, Tr. his lectures in na- 
tural philofophy cenfured 167 
juttified 168 
Handlingar Kgl. Verentk. 524 
Hanway’ s deied &sof police 414 
his ftate of the paro- 
chial poor 415 
his thoughts on hes 
and play-houfes 417 
Happine/is, an eflay on public, 
164 
and mifery, their rela- 
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The favourable reception, of the firft fix numbers 
of the Lonpown Review, hath fo far exceeded the 
moft fanguine expectations of the Ep1ror that, after 
paying proper acknowledgement to the attention of his 
Affociates, and the candour of the public, he conceives 
it unneceffary to ufe any other means to recommend it 
to thofe, who have not as yet done it the honour of 
their patronage, than that of fubmitting the ouélines of 
the plan and condué of the undertaking to their impar- 
tial confideration. 


1; The Reviewers propofe to give a fair account and 
faithful abftraé of, all new produétions in the Englith 
language; whofe matter may be worthy of attention, 
and whofe manner will admit of abridgement ; accom- 
panied with candid remarks and critical illuftrations. 


a2 2. An 











PREFACE. 


2. A like account, with inftruétive or entertaining 
xtracts, by way of fpecimen, of fuch literary produc- 
tions as cannot be well epitomized, attended with fimilar 
elucidations. Thefe accounts to be given as early after 


publication as the nature and extent of a literary journal 
will admit. 


3. An improvement is propofed, which the Proprie-, 
tors of former Reviews have hitherto negleéted : this is, 
as opportunity ferves and occafion may require, to add 
the illuftration of copper plates, when neceflary tg give 
a fpecimen of books on fubjeéts of antiquity, natural 
hiftory, arts, fciences, &c. 


4. A correct Lift, or Catalogue, of Englifh Books 
and Pamphlets in the very number of the Review next 
following their firft publication: the ufe of which im- 
mediate annunciation of new books and pamphlets is 
obvious, as the readers of this Review will thus be often 
apprized of the publication of fuch books, before it is 
pofible for them to be properly read and criticifed. 
The advantage, which this part of the plan affords to 
authors and bookfellers, is peculiar to the London Re- 
view ; it being fometimes many months after the publi- 


cation of a new book, before even its title is mentioned 
in the other Reviews. 


5. An account of Forcign Literature, comprehending 
an eatly and particular review of the moft capital 
books, printed abroad and imported into this country ; 
to which will be added, in the Appendix at the end 
of each volume, a copious Catalogue, containing the 


titles, 
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titles, and characters of every publication of note, 
throughout Europe. 


6. In the Appendix to each volume, will be given 
a Recapitulatory Catalogue of Books and Pamphlets, 
claffically and alphabetically arranged ; intended as a 
periodical Supplement to the Lonpon Catatocur, or 
Librarian's Companion, containing a concife review of 
the productions of the prefs for the prefent century; 
which the Authors have caufed to be printed, and 


will fhortly publifh, as an Introductory Volume to the 
Lonpon Review. 


To thofe, who have already taken this work under 
their protection, the Editor prefumes it unneceffary to 
fay any thing more than to give them the affurance 
that he not only continues to be affifted by the 
affociates, whofe names have hitherto appeared in the 
title, but that he is alfo favoured with the affiftance 
and advice of other writers of the firft eminence in the 
circles of fcientific and literary criticifn. 


Lendon, July 1, 


2775- 
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ART. I. 4n Examination of Dr. Reid’s Inquiry into the Human 
‘ Mind on- the Principles of Comman Senfe, Dr. Beattie’s Effay on 
the Nature and Immutability of Truth, and Dr. Ofwald’s Appeal 
to Common Senfe in Behalf of Religion. By Foftph Priefily, LL.D. 

F.R.S. 8vo. 6s. Johnfon. 

As there are few, if any, living authors, to whom the public 
are. more indebted than to the ingenious and induftrious 
Dr. Prieftly, fo there. are no writings of greater importance to 
miankind than thofe, in which an ingenuous attempt is made to 
inveftigate and afcertain the fundamental principles of religion 
and morality... It-is therefore with fingular fatisfaction, we take 
up the work before us, as affording an opportunity, at the com- 
mencement of this Review, for giving our readers fome idea of 
the fentiments, we have ourfelves adopted on thofe important 
fubjegts; at leaft {o far as relates to their influence on our conduct 
as literary jovrnalifts: on whom it is a duty incumbent to allow 
polemical writers of every perfuafion equal room to difplay their 
force of argument, without betraying an injurious partiality for 
either the plea or the pleader. 

The great notice which has been taken of Dr. Beattie’s Effay 
on Truth, which, by the lively and agreeable manner in which it 
is written, hath univerfally recommended itfelf*, feems to have 
given new life to Dr. Reid’s Inquiry ; which was haftily finking 


* It has been obferved, by an anonymous writer, that the ftile of 
Dr. Beattie’s book is too florid and declamatory for a phi'ofephical 
tract, profeffedly inveftigating truth. Cicero, who wanted for no 
oratorial powers, when he pleafed to make ufe of them, recommends 
for philofophical writings the fimpleft and plaineft ftile. ‘To callin 
the powers of perfuafion is a tacit confeflion of a weaknefs of argu- 
ment ; to which we may add, with Pope, 

© Words are like leaves and where they moft abound, 
* Much fruit of fenfe beneath is rarely found.’ 
Vou. lL » into 
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into the ftate of oblivion, that attends every production, which 
has but a fmall fhare of literary merit to fupport a great deal of 
affected abftrufenefs and ftudied fingularity. 

Acquiring new confequence, however, from Dr. Beattie’s found- 
ing his arguments on fimilar principles ; it became neceflary, in 
order to combat the fallacies of both effectually, to begin by a 
full expofition of the errours of the firft. This Dr. Prieftly 
has concifely done in the manner and for the reafons following. 

** It is very poflible, indeed, and no perfon can deny it, that we 
may proceed too rapidly in fimplifying appearances, and therefore 
fuch writers as Dr. Reid are an ufetul and feafonable check upon us. 
But, on the other hand, fo loofe and incoherent a fyftem as he would 
fubftitute in the place of Mr. Locke’s, ought not to be adopted with- 
out the moft urgent neceflity ; fince it wants the recommendation of 
that agreeable fmplicity, which is fo apparent in other parts of the 
conftitution of nature. Appearances and analogy being fo much 
againtt this fyitem, we are juitified in requiring the ftrongetft evidence 
for it. 

“< Itis impoffible to contemplate fuch a theory of the human mind 
as that of Dr. Reid with any fatisfaction, and the farther ftudy of 
the fubject is thereby rendered exceedingly difgufting and unpro- 
mifing. I flatter myfelf therefore, that I may be doing fome fervice 
to future inquirers, by endeavouring to fhow that this new fyitem 
has in it as little of truth, as it has of beauty, that we may iafely 
take up the fubje&t, where Mr. Locke left it, and proceed to attend 
to what Dr. Hartley has done by following his fteps ; when, if I 
have any forefight, we fhall {mile at Dr. Reid’s hypothefis, or rather 
ftring of hypothefes as a mere puzzle, and look back upon it as upon 
a dream. ' ; 

«« To proceed with as much perfpicuity as I poflibly can in this 
perplexed fubject, 1 thall firft prefent my reader with a view of all 
the unconnected inftin¢tive principles which Dr. Reid pretends to 
have difcovered in the mind, and I fhall then examine, in diftiné& 
feétions, his objeftions to-Mr. Locke’s doétrine, and the foundation 
he has laid for his own peculiar hypothefes. 

«« That I may preferve at the fame time the greateft diftinétnefs 
with refpeét to my reader, and the greateft fairnels with refpec to 
the author on whom I am aniinadverting, I fhail enumerate all the 
pretended inftinétive principles of which he has given any account in 
this treatife, and exhibit them in the form of a tad/e, fubjoining my 
authorities, in quotations from thofe different parts of his work from 
which I have colle€ted them, and alfo numbering the articles, fo that 
they may correfpond to one another, and be eafily compared together. 

A Table of Dr. Reid’s inftinéive Principles. 
; {os belief of the prefent ex- 
Suggs 


A prefent fenfation ittence of an chick, 








Memory the belief of its paft exiftence. 

Imagination no belief at all. 

Mental affect {the idea and belief of our 
2 iMental affections cmt 1 own exiftence. 
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Odours, taftes, founds, . . f _ 
and certain affections > /ugge? yr mony correfponding 
of the optic nerve y 


A hard fubftance 


the belief of fomething 
hard. 

An extended fubftance ————_ the idea of extenfionand {pace. 
All the primary quali- } 


i fenfation of hardnefs, and 


: : * their peculiar fenfations 
ties of bodies P 


A body in motion 
Certain forms of the 
features, articulations 
of the voice, and at- 
titudes of the body 
Inverted images on the 
retina 
Images in correfpond- 
ing parts of botheyes* 
Pains in any part of ye idea of the place where 
the body the pain is feated. 
alfo enumerates the following among inftinétive faculties or prin- 
ciples, viz. 
10 ©The parallel motion of the eyes, as necefiary to diftiné vifion. 
11 The fenfe of veracity, or a difpofition to {peak truth. 
12 A fenfeof credulity, or a difpofition to believe others. 
13 The induttive faculty, by which we infer fimilar effe&s from 
fimilar caufes. 

N.B. All thefe feparate inftinétive principles Dr. Reid confiders 
as branches of what he terms common fen/e. 

The reader will fee from the above table, with what propriety 
it is that our Author cites, in his title-page, the following 
paffage from the preliminary differtation to Law’s tranflation of 
King’s Origin of Evil. ‘* As fome men have imagined innate 
ideas, becaufe they had forgot how they came by them; fo others 
have fet up almoft as many di/finé? in/linéts as there are acquired 
principles of aéing.” 5 

After proving by fair quotations from Dr. Reid’s book, that 
the above table is truly conftruéted, our Author proceds thus : 

*¢ My reader, willl fufpeét, imagine with me, that this catalogue 
of original inftinétive principles is pretty large, and that when nature 
had gone fo far in this track, but, little could be wanting to accom- 
plith all her purpofes; and that, with refpect to principles, little re- 
mained to be done by any other means. But our author, it feems 
thinks differently. ‘ The original perceptions which nature gives 
* are infufficient,’ he fays, p. 351, ‘ for the purpofes of life, and 
* therefore fhe has made men capable of acquiring many more per- 
* ceptions by habit.” Now my view in the following inquiry is to 
relieve dame nature of the unneceflary load which Dr. Reid has laid 


—— the idea of motion. 


the idea and belief of certain 
—j thought:, purpofes, and dif- 
pofitions of the mind. 
——_ upright vifion. 


fingle vifion. 


* Different animals are fubje&t to diferent laws in this refpect. 
Bz upon 
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upon her, by afcribing a little more to habit, and to the neceflary 
connections and confequences of things than he has done. 

«* When my reader fhall have given fufficient attention to the pre- 
ceding table, and the authorities trom which it was collected, I hope 
that he, our author, and myfelf, may proceed with a perfectly right 
underftanding of one another. However to complete this good 
underftanding, and to prevent the poffibility of a miftake, I fhall 
‘fubjoin a few more extracts, which fhow how perfectly independent 
of one another Dr. Reid imagined the principles enumerated in this 
table to be. 

‘¢ No man can give a reafon why the vibration of a body might 
not have given the fenfation of fmelling, and the effuvia of bodies 
affected our hearing, if it had fo pleafed our Maker. in like man- 
ner no man can give a reafon why the fenfations of fmell or tafte 
might not have indicated hardnefs, as well as that fenfation which by 
our conftitution does indicate it. Indeed no man can conceive any 
fenfation to refembie any known quality of bodies, nor can any man 
fhow by any good argument that all our fenfations might not have 
been as they are, tho’ no body, or quality of bodies, had ever 
exifted.’ p. 84. 

** Perhaps we might have been fo made as to tafte with our fingers, 
to fmell with our ears, and to hear by the nofe. Perhaps we 
might have been fo made as to have all the perceptions and fenfa- 
tions which we have without any impreffion made upon our bodily 
organs at all.’ p. 305 

‘* The perceptions we have might have been immediately con- 
* nected with the impreffions of our organs, without any intervention 
* of fenfation. This lait feems really to be the cafe in one inftance, 

to wit, in our perception of the vifible figure of bodies.’ p. 305. 

** We know nothing of the machinery by means of which every 

different impreflion upon the organs, nerves, and brain exhibits its 

correfponding fenfation, or of the machinery by means of which 
each fenfation exhibits its correfponding perception. We are in- 
fpired with the fenfation, and we are infpired with the correfpond- 

ing perception by means unknown.’ p. 306. 

‘** Our author feems, however, to be willing to provide a decent 
retreat from his doctrine of original inttin¢tive principles, by faying, 
p- 223, ‘If in any cafe we thould give the name of a law of nature 
* toa general phenomenon, which human induftry fhould afterwards 
* trace to one more general, there is no great harm done. ‘The moft 
* general affumes the name of a law of nature when it is difcovered, 
* and the lefs general is contained and comprehended in it.’ 

** But I muit take the liberty to fay, that if this thould happen, 
harm will be done to the hypothefes of that man who had been fo 
rafh and unguarded as to advance over and over, fo that no body 
could miftake his meaning, that a certain law of nature was abfo- 
lutely «witimate, which afterwards appeared not to be fo; who fhould 
have afferted that thefe principles are Simple, original, and therefore 
inexplicable a&s of the mind, and that they cannot be produced by any 
principle of human nature that has ever been admitted by philofo- 
phers. This is afferting that it is impoffible to advance any farther 
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in che inveltigation, for who can ever get beyond /impie, original, and 
inexplicable a&s of the mind. 

“* The fufpicion that we are got to ultimate principles neceffarily 
checks all farther inquiry, and is therefore of great differvice in 
philofophy. Let Dr. Reid lay his hand upon his brealt, and fay, 
whether, after what he has written, he would not be exceedingly 
mortified to find it clearly proved, to the fatisfaction of all the world, 
that all the inftinétive principles in the preceeding table were really 
acquired, and that all of them were nothing more than fo many 
different cafes of the old and well known principle of affociation of 
ideas. 

Our author proceeds next to take a view of the feveral fallacies 
by which Dr. Reid has been mifled in his inquiry; which he 
thus enumerates: 

“* 1, Becaufe he cannot perceive any refemblance between objects 
- ideas, he concludes, that the one cannot be produced by the 
other. 

‘* 2. Becaufe he cannot perceive any neceffary connection between 
fenfations and the objeéts of them, and therefore cannot abfolutely 
demonttrate the reality of external objects, or even the exitlence of 
mind itfelf, by the doétrine of ideas, he rejects that doctrine alto- 
gether, and has recourfe to arbitary initin¢ts. 

‘¢ 3, He takes it for granted that our ideas have no exittence but 
when we are con{cious of them, and attend to them. 

‘¢ 4. He confounds the faculty of fenfation with ideas of fenfation, 

‘* 5. Becaufe we do not know the mechanifm by which a particular 
motion, or a fet of connecied motions, is performed, he concludes 
that thofe motions are performed by iuftin¢tive principles, and were 
not acquired by experience and the affociation of ideas, 

* 6, Suppofing without any foundation, that certain determina - 
tions or emotions were prior to experience, he concludes that they 
are inftinctive.” 

Not, adds Dr. Prieftly, that our learned profeffor is uzifirm 
in thefe miftakes ; for by fome of my remarks I think it will ap- 

ear that he is not perfe@ly confiftent with himfelf. 

On the firft head our Author obferves, that Dr. Reid objects. 
to every fyftem, which fuppofes that the mind receives images of 
things from without by means of the fenfes ; and thinks they 
are fuficientiy refuted by the obfervation that fenfations bear no 
refembiance to bodies or any of their qualities. ‘* I am fure, 
fays Dr. Reid, that by proper attention and care I may know my 
fenfations, and be able to affirm with certainty what they refem- 
ble and what they do not refemble. I have examined them one 
by one, compared them with matter and its qualities, and I can- 
not find one of them that confeffes a refembling feature*.” $o 


* It has been pertinently afked, by another eminent writer, what 
were the experiments by which Dr. Reid made this pretended com- 
parifon ? Whether in comparing, as he fuppofed, the qualities of 
matter with his fenfations, he did not merely compare ane fet or kind 
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very confident, indeed is the Doétor [Reid] of the ftrength of this 
argument, that he refts the whole of his fyftem upon it; 4um- 
bly propofing it as an experimentum crucis, by which the ideal 
fyftem muft ftand or fall. Dr. Prieftly fhews the futility of this 
argument. : 

«* I do not fee but that by Dr. Reid’s mode of reafoning, he might 
as well deny that the found of a mufical ftring is caufed by the ftroke 
of a plefrum, or that founds, confidered as tremulous motions of the 
particles of the air, are produced by bodies ftriking againft one an- 
other, becaufe he can perceive no proper refemblance between the caufe 
and the effect, between the found that is produced and the fhape of 
the thing or things by which the founds are made; and yet thefe 
founds vary according to the bodies that occafion them, and the cir- 
cumftances that attend their impinging on one another; fo that, 
without any fuch refemblance as the Doctor feems to expect, they cor- 
refpond ftri¢tly to one another, and the one may be called the proper 
and xecefary, and not the arditrary (or as Dr. Reid would call it the 
natural) fign of the other. 

‘¢ The transferring of this comparifon to the doftrine of ideas is 
very eafy. If, as Dr. Hartley fuppofes, the nerves and the brain be 
a vibrating fubflance, the analogy will hold very nearly indeed ; all 
fenfations and ideas being vibrations in that fubftance, and all that is 
properly unknown in the bufinefs being the fimple power in the mind 
to perceive, or be affected by, thofe vibrations. And if, as Locke 
and others fuppofe, matter itfelf may be endued with that fentient 
power, even that difficulty, as far as the prefent quefticn can be af- 
fected, is removed.” 

To corroborate this argument and carry it ftill farther, our 
Author obferves in another place, that not only ideas, properly 
fo called, but every thing that is mental, as belief, and every 
other operation or affection of the mind, and even the immediate 
caufe of mufcular motion, may be the fubject of affociation; as 
we fee it to be in reality. Not to fay that belief, as Dr. Hartley 
has explained it, confifts of ideas, and is in fa& nothing but a 
complex idea or feeling. 

It is with pleafure we learn that Dr. Prieftly is going to favour 
the public with a new edition of Dr. Hartley’s work: at the 
fame time we could with he would not mutilate it, by the omiffion 
of any thing, which that moft ingenious Author has faid on the 
do&rine of vibrations. The metaphyfical part depends fo greatly 
on the phyfical, that the former will lofe much of its force for 
want of the latter. It is, indeed, on phyfics, as Lord Bacon 


of fenfations or ideas with another? And indeed whether he could 
poflibly do any thing elfe ?—Certain it is he could know nothing of 
the qualities of matter but from the fenfations derived from them : 
and though he thence might form an abitract idea of fuch qualities 
exifting independent of his fenfes, thofe qualities are merely ideal, 
however material or fubflantial their caufe. 

obferves, 
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obferves, that all the other fciences reft, as on their natural 
foundation. 

“* [ could have had no conception that a profeffed enemy to fcep- 
ticifm, as Dr. Reid is, thould himfelf be fo fceptical as he is with 
refpect to many of the moft uncontroverted maxims of philofophy. 
But, indeed, it is no uncommon thing to charge another with our 
own peculiar failings, and to fee a mote in our brother’s eye, when 
we cannot difcern a beam in our own. And as fcepticifm and cre- 
dulity go hand in hand with unbelievers, fo they do with Dr. Reid. 
Where all the reft of the world fee the moft clofely connected chain of 
reafoning, he is alway ready to fufpeé that fome link is wanting, 
and as ready to fupply the imaginary defect, not with another link, 
but with fomething that is no proper part of a chain, but fome invifi- 
ble power to keep the two parts together. - 

“* He is fo eager to find ard:trary conneions between objects and 
fenfations, and between fenfations and judgement, that he fometimes 
overlooks the mott neceffary connection of things. He fays, p. 163. 
that * the material impreffion upon the retina, by means of the rays 
* of light, fuggefts colour, and the pofition of {ome external object ; 

but no man can give areafon why the fame material impretiioa 

might not have fuggefted found, or {mell, or either of thefe, along 

with the poftition of the object. And fince there is no necefflary 

connection between thefe two things, it might, if it had fo pleafed 

our Creator, have fuggefted one of them without the other.’ But, 
it is obvious to remark, that then rays of light mutt not have been 
made ufe of, for thefe xecefarily fuggeit both colour and form.” 

It has been ludicrouily obferved on Dr. Reid’s fuppofition, 
«* that men might have been fo made as to fimell with their ears 
and to hear with their nofes,” that the Dr. might have added, 
agreeably to the vulgar phrafe, to ‘* underftand with their 
elbows ;” as an expreifion of equal propriety. 

Dr. Prieftly has, in our opinion, greatly the advantage, in 
logic and metaphyfics over his antagonift; we cannot help think- 
ing, however, that he goes too far in his confutation of Dr. 
Reid’s doctrine of the natural figns of the paflions. 

“ Dr. Reid, fays he, talks of an sfant, being put into a fright. 
On the contrary, I affert that an infant (unlefs by an infant he fhould 
meana child who has had a good deal of experience, and of courfe has 
had many obfervations on the connections of things) is abfolutely in- 
capable of terror. I am pofitive that no child ever fhowed the leait 
fymptom of fear or apprehenfion, till he had attually received hurts, 
and had felt pain ; and that children have no fear of any particular 
perfon or thing, but in confequence of fome connection between that 
perfon or thing and the pain they have felt. 

«+ If any inftin& of this kind was more neceffary than another, it 
would be the dread of fre. Butevery body muft have obierved that 
infants fhow no fign of any fuch thing; for they will as readily put 
their finger to the flame of a candle as to any thing elfe, till they 
have been burned. But after fome painful experience of this kind 
their dread of fire becomes one of Dr, Reid’s original inftinétive 
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principles, and it is as quick and effectual in its operations as the 
very beft of them. 

<¢ J, moreover, do not hefitate to fay, that if it were poffible 
always to beat and terrify a child with a placid countenance, fo ag 
never to aflume that appearance byt in thofe circumftances, and 
always to footh him with what we call an angry countenance, thig 
natural and neceffary connection of ideas that Dr. Reid talks of 
would be reverfed, and we fhould fee the child frighted with a 
{mile, and delighted with a frown.” 

Now, tho’ what our author here advances, taken ftri€tly ac- 
cording 9 the letter be true; yet the main defign of the argu- 
ment tends to contravert the phyfical exiftence of fympathies 
and, antivathies, on which are founded fome late ingenious 
theomes of tafte, or the fenfe of natural beavty and deformity ; 
which fenfe certainly has place in the human conttitution. 

Dr. Prieftly may indeed fafely, as he does cautioufly fay, “a 
child can have no fear till after it has received /ome hurt or felt 
pain ;”—for this muft be very early indeed. 

He may alfo venture on the fuppofition of always terrifying a 
child with a placid countenance, delighting it with frowns and 
frightening it with fmiles; but in admitting the caufe only as a 
bar: poflibility, he apparently confeffles its impraéticability and 
therefore the impoflibility of the effet. His expreffions in this 
cafe are alfo little lefs abfurd than thofe of Dr. Reid, as to 
fmelling with our ears.and hearing with our nofes. 

To illuftrate this matter farther, Dr. Prieftly fays, ‘* There is, 
in fact, no more reafon to believe a child is naturally afraid of 
a frown, than he is afraid of being in the dark; and of this 
children certainly difcover no fign, till they have either found 
fomething difagreeable to them in the dark, or have been told 
that there is fomething dreadful in it.” In reply to this, it 
may be faid, that animals foon learn to accommodate themfelves, 
without repining or complaint, to natural neceflities. There is 
a neceflity that darknefs fhall be frequently endured, but it does 
not thence follow that it is equally agreeable with light ; and if not 
equally agreeable, it muft, to thofe who enjoy the pleafure of 
fight, be difagreeable; and that, naturally fo, without any 
regard to the adventitious terrours, annexed to it by imagina- 
tion. The celebrated Author of the Effay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful has thrown out fome ingenious hints on this fubject ; 
and it has been fully fhewn, by other writers, that, notwith- 
ftanding the ufual terrours attendant on a ftate of darknefs be 
the acquired effe& of tradition and imagination, there exift in 
human nature not only phyfical principles repugnant toa depriva- 
tion of the external fubje&, appointed for the exercife of the fenfes; 
but alfo to fuch, as are themfelves repugnant to their pleafurable 
ratification, It may require a cultivated and refined tafte to be 
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eapable of diftinguifhing the more delicate and artificial fpecies 
of beauty; but, to the groffeft and moft uncultivated, there 
mu{t be many things that pleafe, or difguft merely by their ap- 
pearance. If fo, a child, or even an adult, may be terrified at 
fuch an object as much, at firft fight, as ever afterwards; nay he 
will be more fo, if on experience he finds the confequences of 
the difguft at firft given him lefs hurtful, than his antipathy 
fuggefted. We fee the moft odious objects at firft fight, fre- 
quently grow familiar and even into favour by experience, as 
well in phyfics as in morals, agreeably to that beautiful profopo- 
pxia ot the Poet, 

Vice is a montter of fo frightful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be feen; 

Yet feen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We firit endure, then pity, then embrace. 

If this be the cafe with objeéts in a great meafure intelleGual, 
furely the figns of the paflions in animals, converfing with their 
own fpecies, muft be ftill more ftriking and expreffive. Is not 
the language of the eyes alone capable of infufing complacence 
or ftriking horrour, without having recourfe to the affociation of 
ideas? We conceive that in many cafes it is, and that Dr, 
Prieftly, in this particular, hath attributed to metaphyfical caufes 
what might be fafely imputed to phyfical, without any injury to 
his argument. Our ingenious Examiner, having gone through 
Dr. Reid’s book, the fophifims of which he has expofed in a 
very fpirited and fatisfactory manner, proceeds to Dr. Beattie’s; 
on which he has the lefs to fay, as the latter adopts the general 
fyftem of the former; which he had fo fully refuted. In his 
remarks on Dr. Beattie, our Author, after exculpating the 
writer from any ill-defign, reprefents the confequences of his 
doftrines in their true light, as militating againft the caufe of 
truth and moral virtue; at the fame time, however, he admits 
that the Doétor’s book, on the whole, has been of ufe to the 
caufe of chriftianity. What our Author advances on the tefti- 
mony of confcience is pertinent and important. Dr. Beattie, 
fays <* All that we know of truth or falfhocd, is that our confti- 
tution determines us in fome cafes to believe, in others to dif- 
believe ; and that shat to us is truth which we feel that we 
muft believe, and that falfhood which we fee/ that we muft dif- 
believe.” The futility of this mode of feelizg out the truth, as 
if it lay at our finger’s ends, our Author treats with merited 
ridicule ; but is more ferious on Dr. Beattie’s making the fame 
kind of feeling the fource of moral obligation and the fundamen- 
tal principles of religion. 

** Hitherto I muit acknowledge that I have not always been able 
to refift the temptation to divert myfelf with my author’s Quixotifm. 
For, ferious as he himfelf has been, his adventures have fometimes 
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appeared laughable enough to me. But I muft now begin to bea 
little more ferious, becaufe I apprehend the confequences are fo. For 
our author, after having made his common fenfe the sf of truth, 
proceeds to make it the ftandard of moral obligation, exprefsly ex- 
cluding all reafoning upon the fubject. 

‘ They,’ fays Dr. Beattie, p. 74. meaning mankind, ‘ believe a 
« certain mode of conduét to be incumbent upon them 1n certain 
* circumftances, becaufe a notion of duty arifes in their mind when 
‘ they contemplate that conduét in relation to thofe circumftances. I 
* ought to be grateful for a favour received. Why? becaufe my con- 
* {cience tells me fo. How do you know that you ought to do that 
* of which your confcience enjoins the performance? I can give no 
* further reafon for it but I feed that fuch is my duty. Here the in- 
* veftigation muft ftop; or if carried a little farther, it muft return 
* to this point. I know that I ought to do what my confcience in- 
* joins, becaufe God is the author of my conttitution, and I obey 
« his will when I aé according to the principles of my conftitution. 
¢ Why do you obey the will of God? Becaufe itis my duty. How 
* know you that? Becaufe my confcience tells me fo, &c.’ 

*« Jn any other cafe, therefore, if a man fee/s that any thing is his 
duty, or, which is the fame thing with refpeé&t to himfelf, if he thinks 
he feels it, he has no occafion to trouble himfelf, with examining into 
the ground of that feeling. He mutt follow it without hefitation or 
referve. So that even the poor prieft-ridden mortal above mention- 
ed will be juftified, if, atthe command of his ghoflly fuperior, he 
murders his heretical neighbour; for had he gone the round of the 
felf-examination defcribed by Dr. Beattie, it would have been like 
travelling round the world for nothing but to come to the fame place 
from which he fet out, viz. /o my confcience diftates. 

** Judging in the firft and Jaft inftance by mere feeling, itis impoflible 
to diftinguifh the injunctions of a «well-informed from thofe of an 
ill-informed confcience. Many, I doubt not, have felt as real remorfe 
upon the omiflion of a fuperftitious ceremony, and have been 
as unhappy in confequence of it, as they have ever been for the 
neglect of the moft important moral duty. As, on the other hand, 
they have felt as real fatisfaction after confefling to a prieft, and 
having received his abfolution, as others have felt from the con{ciouf- 
nefs of genuine repentance, or of a well fpent life. Yea fome, 
Iam perfuaded, have felt as perfectly eafy at a Portugueze ac of 
faith, as if they had been glorifying God in any other manner.” 

After exploding Dr. Beattie’s account of the foundation of 
truth and the teftimony of the fenfes ; our Author proceeds with 
equal fuccefs, to expofe the Doétor’s mifconception and idle re- 
prefentaion of the imaginary effects of Bifhop Berkeley’s Theory 
of the Ideal World. He next explodes the hackney’d objec- 
tions made by Dr. Beattie to the doétrine of Neceffity ; quoting 
feveral paffages from the famous treatife on Free Will, written by 
the Rev. Mr. Jonathan Edwards; on which work he beftows. 
the higheft, and moft highly merited, encomiums. 
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In the clofe of our Author’s Remarks on Dr. Beattie’s Effay, 
he reproves him, for fome expreffions, he had let fall in the 
courfe of it, as favouring of an uncharitable perfecuting fpirit. 

‘* Dr. Beattie’s vehemence, and his antipathy to thofe who differ 
from him, though he is quite a volunteer in the controverfy, and 
cannot plead that he was heated by any per/onal oppofition, approaches 
too near to the fpirit of perfecution. At leaft I do not fee how elfe 
to interpret the following paflage, and I earnefly wifh that the in- 
genious author would do it himfelf, and help us, if it be poflible, to 
interpret it without having recourfe to fo unfavourable a comment. 
‘ Had I,’ p. 20. ‘ done but half as much ashe (Mr. Hume) in 
* labouring to fubvert principles which ought ever to be held facred, 
* I know not whether the friends of truth would have granted me any 
* indulgence, I am fure they ought not. Let me be treated with 
* the lenity due to a good citizen no longer than I act as becomes 
* one.’ 

** Certainly the obvious conftrudtion of this paffage is, that Mr. 
Hume ought not to be treated with the indulgence and lenity due to 
a good citizen, but ought to be punifhed as a bad one. And what is 
this but what a Bonner or a Gardiner might have put into the 
preamble ot an order for his execution. Judging, as Dr. Beattie 
does, by his own ideas of the tendency of principles, exprefled in 
this book, he will, I doubt not, think feveral of my writings, if 
they have happened to fall in his way, and efpecially thefe remarks 
on his treatife (in which.I own I have endeavoured to lay the ax to 
the very root of his fundamental principles of virtue, religion and 
truth) to be equally dangerous, provided he fhould think them in 
equal danger of fpreading ; and, if he be not confiftent with himfelf, 
and think me worthy of his notice, I fhall expeét, after a {ummary 
procefs before the tribunal of his common fen{fe, to be configned to 
the difpofal of his frends of truth, who may be equully the friends 
and lovers of mercy. But, thanks to a good fuperintending Provi- 
dence, which influences the hearts, and directs the affairs of wen, 
our governors either do not entertain the fentiments, or are not in- 
fpired with the zeal of our author. 

«¢ Dr. Beattie and I muft certainly think and feel very differently 
With refpeét to many things. His dread of infidel writings, and his 
apprehenfion of the mifchief they may do, far exceeds mine. * The 
* writings of Mr. Hume, fays he, p. 472, notwith{tanding their ob- 
* feurity, have done mifchief enough to make every fober-minded 
* perfon carneftly with that they had never exited.’ : 

<* Now I, for my part, am truly pleafed with fuch publications 
as thofe of Mr. Hume, and I do not think it requires any great fa- 
gacity, or ftrength of mind, to fee that fuch writings mutt be of 
great fervice to religion, natural and revealed. They have actually 
occafioned the fubject to be more thoroughly canvafied, and confe- 
quently to be better underftood than ever it was before, and thus 
vice cotis funguatur. 

** In what a wretched ftate would chriftianity have univerfally been 
at prefent, loaded with fuch abfurdities and impieties as all the efta- 
blithments of it contain, (that of Scotland by no means excepted) 
if it had not been for {uch a fcrutiny into it as the writings of un- 
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en have promoted, and indeed have made abfolutely ne- 
cenary. 

« Infidelity appears to me to have been the natural and neceflary 
produce of corrupted chriftianity ; but I have no doubt but that this 
evil will find its own remedy, by purging our religion of allthe ab- 
furdities it contains, and thereby enabling it to triumph over all 
oppofition. Things are now in fuch a train that infidelity will have 
every day lefs and lefs to carp at in chriftianity, till at length its ex- 
cellence and divine authority will be univerfally acknowledged.” 

We cannot lay afide this work, though but for the prefent, 
without taking fome notice of the very different methods ; which 
writers, pretending to purfue the fame object, employ to attain 
it. That Dr. Prieftly thould fuppofe the excellence and divine 
authority of chriftianity, beft difplayed and extended by the 
powers of reafoning is readily accountable. The fmall fhare of 
divinity, that enters into his fyftem, will require no great facri- 
fice of human wifdom, to prevent the arranteft infidel becoming 
as good a chriftian as the Doétor. But how Mefirs. Reid, 
Beattie and Ofwald, who profefs chriftianity in its full extent, 
came to give up God’s grace and to quit the ftrong holds of 
orthodoxy, as if they were untenable, in order to combat un- 
believers on their own loofe and tottering ground, is, to us, 
altogether unaccountable; unlefs we are to impute it to that 
vanity, which fometimes infects the beft and moft intelligent 
men, of difplaying their own talents, appearing wife above what 
is written and fetting human conjefiure on a footing wit. p1vine 
KNOWLEDGE. After the affurance given us in favour of chrifti- 
anity, that the gates of hell fhall not prevail againft it, we may 
fay, as well of thefe champions as of the weapons with which 
they defend it, non eget defenforibus i/tis. 

We fhall in a future article, take notice of our Author’s Re- 
marks on Dr. Ofwald’s Appeal; and at the fame time make our 
own remarks on the fpirit, condu& and evident tendency of this 
interefting controverfy. 





ART. Il. 4 Diétionary of the Englify Language, anfwering at once 
the Purpofes of Rhyming, Spetling, and Prenouncing. On a 
Plan not hitherto attempted. In which, I. The whole Language 
is arranged according to its Terminations. II. Every Word 15 
explained and divided into Syllables exaé#ly qs pronounced. III, 
Words liable to a Double Pronunciation are fixed in their True 
Sound, by a Rhyme. IV. Many Words of eftablifbed Ufage, not 
to be found in our bef? Diftionaries, are inferted, and -more 
technical Terms than in any Diétionary, except Chambers’s. To 
which is prefixed a copious Introduction to the various Ufes of the 
Work, with critical and practical Obfervations on Orthography, 
Syllabication, Pronunciation, and Rhyme ; and for the Purpofes of 
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Poetry is added an Index of Allowable Rhymes. With Authorities 

for their Ufage from our beft Authors. By F.Walker, Author of 

the General Idea of a Pronouncing Diétionary. 8vo. 6s Becket. 

Among the various attempts to facilitate the orthography 
and pronunciation of the Englifh Language, it is not a little 
furprizing, fays our Author, that the method here adopted 
fhould have been either totally overlooked or neglected. This 
method is the difpofition of the words in a manner direély con- 
trary to that of other Dictionaries; in which they follow each 
other in alphabetical order, according to the letters they begin 
with: whereas in this work they follow each other according to 
the letters they end with. 

On a firft view, it muft be owned this difpofition hath a gro- 
tef{jue and whimfical appearance, but, on applying it to ufe, 
it feems pertinent and becomes prefently familiar. 

As to the fecond part of the Author’s plan, the dividing the 
words exactly as they are pronounced, we conceive it to be a 
little deficient, in that he omits the hyphen when he makes ufe 
of the accent ; by which means the accent feems always te have 
the force of the hyphen, and appears to divide fome words into 
more fyllables than they really contain, when properly pro- 
nounced. We conceive alfo that he would have found fome 
advantage, if, inftead of ufing the fign of the acute accent alone, 
he had availed himfelf alfo of the grave accent; the former 
ferving to denote fhort and the other dong fyllables ; after the 
example of Ludwig, one of the beft of our modern lexicographers. 

Mr. Walker obferves that <‘ till Dr. Kenrick’s Rhetorical 
Dictionary, we had fcarcely feen any thing like an attempt to 
divide words as they are pronounced ; but the Latin and Greek 
fyllabicatian implicitly adopted, to the evident difadvantage of 
children and embarraffment of foreigners.” The mere divifion 
of words into fyllables, however, is infufficient to the purpofes 
of pronunciation, unlefs the peculiar quality of found affumed 
by the vowels, withthe hard and foft founds of the confonants, 
are as properly diftinguithed. This, if we remember right, is 
attempted in Dr. K.’s Di&tionary, by different modes of print- 
ing. We fay, with Mr. Walker, attempted, becaufe the incor- 
rectnefs of the prefs appears to have rendered the Author’s defign 
almoft ufelefs. We cannot help thinking, neverthelefs, that 
there is great propriety in making a diitinction between the ora/ 
and /iteral elements of a language ; although they may not be 
altogether fo independent of each other as Dr. K. fuppofes. 

Mr. Walker, indeed, attempts to afcertain the found of fome 
words, by their rhyming to others which are ‘* pronounced exattly 
as they are written.” But this method is liable to numerous 
exceptions, and it is owing to no very great majority of examples 
that we fay bot, not, pot, got, &c. are pronounced as they are 
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written rather than what, war, was, want, fwan, &c ; or, fon 
and ton, rather than /ua and tun; or poft, hoft, ghoft, rather 
than toff or froft, &c. To perfons already well acquainted with 
the pronunciation of the Englifh tongue, as it prevails in the 
metropolis, thefe anomalies give no trouble and therefore the 
expedient is ufelefs, but a foreigner or provincial who fhould be 
at a lofs for practical examples, would be full as much fo to de- 
termine whether dur/ or wor/?, gone or none, dull or full, were 
pronounced moft after the manner in which they are written. 
It is, yet, but juftice to this ingenious philologift to let him 
fpeak for himfeif on this occafion. 

“* Another and almoft exclufive advantage of the prefent work 
is, that every monofyllable which {werves trom the general rule of 
pronunciation, is rhymed with fuch a word as cannot poffibly be 
pronounced otherwife than it is written: or if this cannot be done, 
it is fpelled in fuch a manner as to take away all ambiguity. Thus 
as the more general found of the dipthong ea is like e long and open 
in here, mere, &c. wherever it deviates from this found, a rhyme is 
inferted to afcertain its pronunciation; ead therefore is rhymed 
with ded, that it may not be liable to the Scotch pronunciation of this 
word, as if fpelled Aced; and great is rhymed with dare, that it may be 
diftinguifhed from the found the Irifh are apt to give it as if {pelled 
greet. A bow (to fhoot with) is rhymed with go, and dow (an act 
of reverence) with cow; and prove, dove, &c. are determined in 
their pronunciation by the univocal orthography proove, duvv, &c. 
by this means the ftamina of our language, as monofyllables may be 
called, are freed from ambiguity of found, and compounds rendered 
eafier by fixing the pronunciation of their fimples.” 

If we turn, however, to the words ending in ow and ove we 
fhall find the different founds applied to nearly equal the fame 
number of words: at leaft their difference in number is by ne 
means fufficient to eftablifh any general rule of relation between 
{peaking and writing. 

In treating of /yl/abicatisn our Author is more fuccefsful in the 
deduétion of general rules : 

** If, fays he, the end of fyllabication may be fuppofed to be the 
mof likely method of direéting us to the means, we fhall find no- 
thing can be more abfurd than fuch a divilion. For the objeé of 
parcelling out a word into diftinét portions, feems to be to initruct 
us either in etymology or pronunciation. If in the divifion of words 
into fyllables we have only etymology in view, we mutt undoubtedly 
refolve compounds into their fimples, without paying the leaft atten- 
tion to the found of thefe fimples, cither as united or in a ftate of 
feparation. But though this method of fyllabicating be very proper 
when we would inveftigate the origin of a word and thew its deriva- 
tion, yet when a diltindinefs of found is the only object of fucha 
divifion, as is ever the cafe in the pronunciation of language, it would 
be the higheft abfurdity to clog the inftruction with etymological di- 
vifions, as thefe are frequently oppofite to actual pronunciation. 
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Here then found alone fhould be the criterion of fyllabication, and 
we ought to reduce a compound word to its fimple impulfes of the 
voice, as we would a bar of mufic to its fimple notes; for etymolo- 
gifts may furely content themfelves with their own divifions where 
found is not in queftion, without difturbing thofe whofe principal 
object is the conveying of found, and who confider etymology as 
entirely independent on it. 

‘¢ Eafy, however, as fuch divifion may appear at firft view, an 
attempt to extend it to every word of the language, will foon con- 
vince us that the ear in a thoufand inftances will prove but a very 
uncertain guide, without a knowledge of thofe principles by which 
the ear itfelf is infentibly dire&ted, and which, having their origin 
in the nature of language, operate with fteadinefs and regularity in 
the midit of the ficklieft affectation and caprice. It can {carcely be 
fuppofed that the moft experienced fpeaker has heard every word iu 
the language, and the whole circle of fciences pronounced exaéily 
as it ought to be; and if this be the cafe, he mutt fometimes have 
recourfe to the principles of pronounciation when his ear is either 
uninformed or unfaithful. Thefe principles are thofe general laws 
of articulation which determine the character, and fix the boun- 
daries of every language; as in every fyftem of fpeaking, however 
irregular, the organs muft neceffarily fall into fome common mode 
of enunciation, or the purpofe of Providence in the gift of {peech 
would be abfolutely defeated. The’e laws, like every other object ot 
philofophical enquiry, are only to be traced by an attentive obferva- 
tion and ennumeration of particulars, and when thefe particulars are 
fufficiently numerous to form a gencral rule, an axiom in pronun- 
ciation is required. By an accumulation of thefe axioms, and an 
analogical comparifon of them with each other, we difcover the de- 
viations of language where cuftom has varied, and the only clew to 
guide us where cuttom is either indetermined r obdfcure. 

“* Thus by a view of the words ending in sty or ety, I find the 
accent invariably placed on the preceding iyllable, as in diver’fry, 
congru ity, &c. On acilofer inipection, 1 find every vowel in this 
antepenultimate fyllable when no confonant intervenes, pronounced 
long, as dei ty, piety, &c. a nearer obfervation fhews me, that if a 
confonant intervene, every vowel in this fyllable but « contracts itfelf. 
and is pronounced fhort, as fever’ity, curiof ity, impunity, &c. I 
find too, that even x contracts itfelf before two conionants, as 
curv ity, taciturnity, &c. and that /carcity and rarity, (for whofe irre- 
gularity good reafons may be given) are the only exceptions to this 
rule throughout the language. And thus we have a fevies of near 
feven hundred words, the accentuation of which, as well as the 
quantity of the accented vowel, are reduced totwo or three fimple 
rules,” 

Kt has been a matter of difpute with philologifts, whether 
polyfyllables fhould be diftinguifhed by one accent or occafionally 
with more. Among the writers who have recently treated this 
fubje&, and are advocates for a fingle accent are Lord Kainis 
and Mr. Sheridan; among thofe for a plurality are Dr. Kenrick, 
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Mr. Rice and others. In the work before us the Author has 
contented himfelf with abiding by the common praéticc of lexi- 
cographers, viz. the fingle accent, without repeating the rea- 
fons, he gave in the plan he formerly publifhed. As it is a fub- 
ject, however, on which much may be faid on both fides, and 
appears to be of fome confequence to profody, we fhall here 
infert what he advances in his General Idea of this work. Hav- 
ing inftanced the word Orthography, and placed his accent op the 
letter g, he proceeds thus: 

«* The unclaflical propenfity we have to place the accent on poly- 
fyllables as near the beginuing as poflible, and the temptation 
we are under to difcover our knowledge of the component parts 
of words, is very apt to betray us into a different accentuation 
of the word orthography from that which is here given. We not 
unfrequently hear the accent placed on the firft fyllable; and 
itis nothing but a certain compattnefs or unity of found in the 
prefent mode of accentuation that has worn into ufe. Thofe 
words, which are derived from the Greek, and are compounded of 
Aéyos, have univerfally given into this enclitical accentuation, if I may 
call it fo from the common word apology to the learned combination 
phyficotheology. ‘The fame reafon appears for a fimilar pronunciation 
of all thofe compounds of ygagw, which is that by placing the ° 
accent on the antepenultimate og, the word is pronounced as one, 
and therefore more agreeably to that unity of idea fuggefted by the 
word, than if the ftrefs were placed on the firft and third fyllables ; 
for by dividing the accentual force on ortho and grafthy, we give the 
words the found and appearance of an adjective and a fubitantive, 
not fufficiently united to convey at once one complex idea. It is 
certain, however, that at firft fight, the moft plaufible reafoning in 
the world feems to lic againft the accentuation here given. When 
we place the ftrefs on the firft fyllable, fay our opponents, we indulge 
our own language in its favourite accent, and give a kind of fub- 
ordinate ftrefs to the third fyllable graph. ‘Thus the word is di- 
vided as it were into its primitives, ég0d;, and yedpw, and thofe 
diftin&t ideas it contains are by this means conveyed, which muft 
neceflarily be confounded by the contrary mode; and that pro- 
nunciation of compounds, fay they, muft certainly be the beft which 
preferves the import of its fimples. Nothing can be more {pecious 
than this reafoning, till we look a little higher than language, and 
confider its object; we fhall then difcover, that in uniting two words 
under one accent, fo as to form one compound term, we do but imitate 
the fuperior operations of the mind, which, in order to colleé and 
convey knowledge, unite feveral fimple ideas into oneword. ‘* The 
end of language,” fays Mr. Locke, ‘‘ is by fhort founds to fignify 
with eafe and difpatch general conceptions, wherein not only abun- 
dance of particulars are contained, but alfo a great variety of inde- 
pendent ideas are collected into one complex one, and that which 
holds thefe different parts together in the unity of one complex idea, 
is the word we annex to it. For the connexion between the loofe 
parts of thofe complex ideas being made by the mind, this union 
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which has no particular foundation in nature, would ceafe again, 
were there not fomething that did as it were hold it together and 
keep the parts from fcattering ; though, therefore, it be the mind 
that makes the collection, ’tis the name which is as it were the knot 
which ties them fait together.” This reafoning, with refpect to 
words and ideas, is fo exactly applicable to accent and words, that 
we need but change the names to have an argument in form for 
that accentuation which unites the different parts of a word under one 
forcible preffure of the voice; for, as Mr. Locke continues, ‘* Men, 
in framing ideas, feek more the convenience of language and quick 
difpatch by thort and comprehenfive figns, than the true and precife 
nature of things, and, therefore, he who has made a complex idea 
of a body with life, fenfe, and motion, with a faculty of reafon 
joined to it, need but ufe the fhort monofyllable, man, to expres all 
particulars that correfpond to that complex idea.”’ So it may be fub- 
joined, that in framing words for the purpofe of immediate com- 
munication, the end of this communication is beft anfwered by fuch 
a pronunciation as unites fimples into one compound, and at the fame 
time renders the compound as much a fimple as poffible: but it is 
evident that this is done by no mode of accentuation but that here 
adopted in the word orthography; and therefore that this accentua+ 
tion, without infifting on its fuperior harmony, mutt beft anfwer the 
great end of language.” 

We would refer thofe, who are curious to know what has been 
faid in favour of a plurality of accent, to the Rhetorical Gram- 
mar prefixed to Dr. K’s Dictionary ; obferving only that in many 
cafes, particularly in the longer polyfyllables, it is to no pur- 
pofe for lexicographers to mark them with a fingle accent, it is 
impoflible fo to pronounce them intelligibly in converfation. 
Mr. Locke’s argument, refpecting our framing ideas by feeking 
the difpatch of fhort and comprehenfive figns is not applicable, 
unlefs in the formation of compound words we fought to reduce 
them to monofyllables. That unity of accent hath its oratorial 
advantages we do not deny; but, till it be of more importance 
to know how many diftin& words we make ufe of in difcourfe 
than to have their meaning perfectly underftood, we cannot 
think with Mr. Walker, that in this cafe ‘* fourd alone fhould 
be the criterion of fyllabication.” 

As to the 4th part of our Author’s defign, in which he boafts 
of giving a greater number of words of eftablifhed ufage than 
are to be found in our beft ditionaries, we could wifh he had 
either found room to give his authorities or have omitted a con- 
fiderable number, that favour rather of fingularity than ufe. 
We cannot even think the having met with a word in a writer of 
eminence, fufficient authority for afferting it to be of eitablithed 
ufage. Were di&ionaries compiled, indeed, merely with a view 
to explain the meaning of words to the reader, the affectation of 
fome writers and the a/tiloguence of others, might render the in- 
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fertion of fuch words neceflary ; but to thofe who with to write 
the language properly and elegantly, they would be detrimental 
in proportion as the writer might be unqualified to make a 
choice of words adapted to the fubje& or occafion. We fhould 
be glad to know, for inftance, of what ufe is the infertion of 
the words unintereffed and difintereffed, when we find alfo the 
words uninterefted and difinterefied. Would our ingenious Au- 
thor recommend on any occafion the ufe of the former imftead 
of the latter ? Nay, does he imagine that a reader who knows 
the meaning of the latter can be ignorant of the meaning of the 
former? 

In our Author’s feétion on orthography, given in his Intro- 
duétion, he has laid down feveral aphorifms on the formation 
of derivatives, which appear to be the refult of judicious obfer- 
vation, tafte and judgment. 

‘“¢ From the attention, fays Mr. Walker, paid to the prefs, I was in 
hopes to have pronounced this work abfolutely free from typographical 
errors ; but though this was a vain expeétation, I may, perhaps, boatft 
that fewer miftakes of the prefs have happened in the printing of this 
work, than in any other of the fame fize, equally liable to them. 
Angelica with a double /, inflead of a fingle one, and the omiffion of 
Zin Bargaince, are the only two which I recolleé& to be mifpelled ; 
and the mifplacing of an accent or hyphen, though fo difficult to 
avoid, is fcarcely to be met with throughout the whole.” 

We agree with our Author, that performances of this nature 
are extremely liable to typographical errours, nor mention it as 
any reproach to his attention, that a confiderable number befides 
the above have efcaped him. We know not, whether we are to 
reckon among thefe, the accent repeatedly placed on the vowel 
in the word Know‘ledge, as if the firft fyllable had the long found 
of the verb Knew, as pronounced by North-Britons. Surely, 
Mr. Walker is fo much of an Englifhman as to know that, with 
us (with what propriety we will not pretend to fay) Knowledge 
rhimes to College, and according to his fyitem fhould have the 
accent placed on the confonant and not on the vowel. In this 
inftance in particular, the different ufe of the acute and grave 
accent would have been feafonable.— Again, in the word Cunning-. 
man’ the accent is placed on the laft fyllable of the word, thought 
in all the compounds of the like kind he has placed it on the firft, 
thus gen‘tle-man, nv ble-man, hus band-man, &c : but why hus band- 
man and not cun’ning-man we do not fee. Surely in words of 
this kind two accents are neceflary! But we prefume not to de- 
cide ; perhaps fome farther light may be thrown on the fubje& 
by Mr. Sheridan, whofe long-promifed Rhetorical Grammar and 
Diionary we are informed will foon make its appearance. 

In refpe& to the laft part of the work, the Author’s Index of 
Allowable Rhimes, we do not by any means agree with him that 
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the practice, of even the beft of our poets in time paft, fhould 
authorize the like praétice in the verfifiers of the prefent. We 
do not ** think it highly probable that our profody has paffled its 
meridian, and that no reformation, particularly in rhiming, can 
poffibly be made without injuring it.” The delicate ears of a 
Pope or an Addifon, he fays, would fcarcely have acquiefced in 
the ufage of imperfect rhimes, and fanctified them fo often by 
their prattice, if fuch rhimes had been really a blemifh: he in- 
fers hence that it may be fafely prefumed they are agreeable to 
the genius of our poetry. We are, on the contrary, of opinion 
with Swift, that a bad rhime is become a capital offence in 
verfificat’ n. The profody of a language, at leaft the facility of 
trhim’ z, muft depend greatly on the number and variety of 
poe.ical publications: It is from reading verfes that a facility is 
acquired in writing them. An indifferent poet by reading the 
works of preceding writers and making their verfification fami- 
liar to him, is not fo much at a lofs for rhimes, nor lies under 
the fame reftraint for want of them, as a good poet did formerly. 
Our Englith verfification is ftill improving and ftill capable of 
being more improved, by attention to the exaétnefs of rhime. 
Indeed our Author’s argument proves too much; as he admits 
that our beft writers havé fometimes taken licences, which he 
himfelf judges to be too licentious. The allufion he makes, in 
juftification of bad rhimes, to the ufe of di/cords in mufick, we 
cannot deem applicable; the one is the effeét of choice and is 
fcientifically applied to give variety to harmony ; the other the 
effet of indifference and indolence, and is totally deftruétive of 
harmonious verfification. He muft be a wretched verfifier, in- 
deed, who fhould find his invention cramped, (at leaft with the 
help of our Author’s Diétionary) for want of perfect rhimes, of 
which this work contains fo many and thofe fo conveniently dif- 
pofed, that, whatever encouragement it may meet with from 
the public in general, we are perfuaded our Englifh verfifiers 
will, to a man, fet as great ftore by it as the French poetafters do 
by the Dictionaire des Rimes of Richelet; of which Abbé du Bos 
remarks, Quot qu’ils en difent, ils ont tous ce livre dans leur arriere 
cabinet. 





ART. III. 4n Effay on the Demoniacs of the New Teftament. By 

Hugh Farmer, 8vo. 6s. bound, Robinfon. 

Of all the objections againft the miracles of fcripture, there 
are none, 2s Mr. Farmer truly obferves, that unbelievers urge 
with greater triumph, than that drawn from the common expii- 
cation of the gofpel demoniacs. The celebrated Roufleau, in 
particular, declaims with his ufual eloquence and vivacity, on 
this fubjeét ; till, ftruck with the many abfurdities, he conceives 
to attend the devils entering into the herd of {wine, he cries out, 
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** Jufte Dieu! la téte tourne ; on ne fait ot l’on eft "The ob. 
jeétions to the fcripture-miracles, however, our Author imputes 
to their being generally mifunderftood; obferving that, though 
we are not to give up any of the genuine dottrines of revelation, 
merely on account of groundlefs prejudices conceived againft 
them; yet that we fhould certainly be very cautious not to 
create juft prejudices againft revelation, by our mifreprefenta- 
tions of it. 

“ With refpeét to Chriftians, I fee no reafon why they fhould be 
alarmed at an attempt to fhew, that the New Teitament doth not 
countenance the doctrine of real pofleffions. Can it overturn any ar 
ticle of their faith, that they themfelves could zwi/h to be true? May 
it not free them from many groundlefs terrors, and give them more 
honourable ideas of the divine government? May it not fhew the evi- 
dence of Chriftianity to great advantage, as well as refcue it from the 
fcorn of unbelievers ? 

‘* Let us therefore endeavour to lay afide our prejudices, and judge 
according to the evidence that is fet before us.” 

t is on this ingenuous and laudable principle, that Mr. Far- 
mer feems to proceed throughout this Eflay: the publication of 
which he conceived to be necefiary to complete the defign of a 
former work. In his Differtation on Miracles he had attempted, 
as he modeftly expreffes it, to fhew that all effects produced in 
the fyftem of nature, contrary to the general laws by which it 
is governed, are properly miracles ; and that all miracles are 
works appropriate to God. Now the cafe of the gofpel Demo- 
niacs, is by many confidered as an objection to the general prin- 
ciple of that differtation, as well as againft what is there ad- 
vanced with refpect to demons* in particular. Supernatural 
poffeifions, Mr. Farmer allows, to fuppofe the power of evil 
fpirits to infli€t difeafes, and to deprive men of their reafon ; 
and, being effeéts produced in the fyftem of nature contrary to 
the general laws by which it is governed, are therefore proper 
miracles ; provided the account of fuch works here referred to be 
jaft. In order to folve this objeftion, our Author endeavours to 

ew, that the diforders imputed to fupernatural poffeffions, 
proceed, from natural caufes, not from the agency of any evil 
fpirits ; and that this was in particular the cafe with the Demo- 
niacs of the New Teiftament. 






* Certain it is that our ordinary divines, from what motives we 
prefume not to fay, feemed much out of humour about Mr. Farmer’s 
attempt to wreft the power of poffefion out of the hands of. the devil. 
The late whimtical Mr. Baron was very angry with him on this ac- 
count, on which he ufed to give him the ludicrous appellation of 
Rill devil. Indeed nothing tends to render the clergy fo important, 
in the eyes of the multitude, as the formidable notion of Satan’s rov- 
ing about the world to'feek whom he may devour, 
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Mr. Farmer has divided his Effay into three chapters ; in the 
firft of which, he explains and eftablifhes the true meaning of 
Demoniacs in the New Teftament, under the ten following pro- 
pofitions. 

ift. That the fpirits, which were thought to take poffeflion of 
mens’ bodies, are in the New Teftament called Demons, and not 
Devils. —Under this head our Author obferves that Beelzebub, 
the prince of Demons was no devil, though he was alfo denominated 
Satan, whom our poets and divines have fuppofed the chief of 
the fallen angels. 

2d. That by Demons, whenever the word cccurs in reference 
to pofieflions either in the {criptures, or other ancient writings, 
we are to underftand not fallen angels but the pagan deities 
fuch of them as had once been men. Our Author feems here 
extremely folicitous fOr the character of Beelzebub, whom he 
affirms to have been a deified human fpirit, and not, as he has 
been fcandaloufly reprefented, a Jew devil. 

3d. That thofe Demons who were thought to take poflefhon of 
men’s bodies, were probably confidered by the Jews as evil be- 
ings; though not as fallen angels. 

4th and sth. That the perfons who are fpoken of as having 
Demons, fuffered real and violent diforders, from whatever 
caufe they proceeded: but that the particular diforders, which 
the ancients, whether Heathens or Jews, afcribed to the poffeflion 
of Demons, were fuch only as difturbed the underftanding. 

6th. That the Demoniacs fpoken of in the New Teitament, 
were all either madmen or epileptics.—This our Author con- 
firms by numerous inftances, replying to Dr. Lardner’s objec- 
tions on this head. 

7th. That Demoniacal poffeflions (whether they are fuppofed 
to be real or imaginary) and the diforders imputed to them, 
were not peculiar to the country of Judea and the time of 
Chrift*. 

8th. That the Demoniacs of the New Teftament are not 
different from thofe mentioned by other ancient authors. 
whence a like judgment is to be formed of both.—Under this head 
Mr. Farmer fhews the futility of Bithop Warburton’s attempt 
to make a diftinétion between them, by recommending to be- 
lievers an enquiry What part the devil bore in the onCONOMY OF 
GRACE. 


* Dr. Jortin, with fome others, conceived that Providence fuffered 
evil fpirits to exert their malignant powers at that time, togive a 
check to Sadduceifm among the Jews and to Epicureanifm among the 
Gentiles. The fame writer obferves farther, in the 2d. vol. of his 
Remarks on Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, that Chrift cured poffeffed perfons, 
to thew that he came to deftroy the empire of Satan, and to remove all 
fufpicion of his holding a confpiracy with evil fpirits, 
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gth. That there is no fufficient evidence from reafon for the 
reality of demoniacal poffeflion. In this fection, our Author ob- 
ferves, that 

** Endlefs fuperftition hath the doétrine of poffeffions generated 
among‘t Chriftians, efpecially in the darkeit ages of the church. 
Fafcination and witchcraft then made a capital article of religion. 
According to the account given us by hiftorians, ‘ nothing was to be 
feen but priefts driving out devils from thofe who were faid to be pof- 
feffed. The courts of juftice, compofed of magiftrates who ought to 
have had more underftanding than the vulgar, were employed in try- 
ing witches and forcerers, who were found guilty upon the pretended 
evidence of the devils*.” 

** Is this a hiflory of creatures who boaft of being rational ? Their 
Maker had endued them with the faculty of reafon; but they had 
neglected to cultivate it ; they were taught to think it impious to ufe 
it, and to try doctrines by it; evident as it is, that there is no other 
principle in our frame that can enable us to diftinguifh between truth 
and falihood. It can be no matter of furprize to us, that the doétrine 
of pofleflions, though totally unfupported by reafon, though contrary 
to the cleareft principles of it, contrary to all we know concerning the 
the order of nature, and the perfeétions of its author, to the certain 
evidence we have, that the reputed effects of fupernatural poffeflion 
are in reality the effects of natural caufes: it cannot be matter of fur- 
prife to us, that this doétrine, however abfurd, fhould be too generally 
received by men, who made no more ufe of their reafon, than if they 
had none.” 

roth. That the doétrine of Demoniacal poffeffions, inftead of 
being fupported by the Jewifh or Chriftian Revelation, is ut- 
terly fubverted by both. In illuftrating this propofition, Mr. 
Farmer fhews, firft, that whether the doétrine of poffeffions be 
true or falfe, it was not originally founded on revelation; nor 
did it ever receive the fanction of the prophets either of the old or 
New Teftament, Secondly, that it is inconfiftent with the funda- 
mental principle both of the Jewifh and Chriftian difpenfations, 
with the proper evidence of miracles, in general, and with the 
nature of that miracle in particular which was performed upon 
Demoniacs. Aud thirdly, that all the prophets of God, in every 
age, when profefledly delivering their divine meflages to man- 
kind, have with one voice proclaimed the utter impotence of 


‘« * J fhall mention one inftance, which may ferve as a fpecimen of 
the reft. Urban Grandier, the curate and cannon of Loudun, was 
found guilty of extrcifing the black art (for which he was burnt alive), 
upon the evidence of the following devils: Aftaroth (a devil of the 
order of the feraphims, and chief of the poffefling devils) ; Eafas, 
Celfus, Acaos, Eudon, Afmodeus (of the order of the thrones) ; Alex, 
Zabulon, Nephtalim, Cham, Uriel, Achas (of tke order of the prin- 
cipalities.) See the General Dictionary, under the articles Urban 
Grandier and Loudun.” 
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Demons; and hereby entirely fubverted the doétrine of demo- 
niacal poffeffions. 

In his fecond chapter, Mr. Farmer attempts to folve the feveral 
objections againft the foregoing explication of the Gofpet Demo- 
niacs: anfwering firft to the objections drawn from what was faid 
and done by the demoniacs themfelves: Secondly, to that drawn 
from the deftruétion of the herd of fwine, which he confiders 
much at large: And thirdly, to the objection taken from the 
language ufed by Chrift and his Apoftles, in performing and 
recording the cure of Demoniacs, or in defcribing the cafe of 
thefe unhappy men. 

In his third and laft chapter, Mr. Farmer points out the in- 
conveniences attending the common explication of the Gofpel 
Demoniacs, and the advantages which refult from the account 
given of them in the two preceeding chapters. We fhall fele& 
from this part of the work, a farther fhort fpecimen or two of 
our Author’s manner of treating his fubjeé. 

*¢ With fome, perhaps, it may weigh but little to obferve, that 
the common explication of the Scripture demoniacs gives occafion 
to numberlefs fuperititions* ; particularly to thofe fhamelefs im- 
poftures, the pofleffions and exorcifms of the Roman churcht; and 
thus difcredits the wonderful cures performed by Chrift upon de- 
moniacs, and brings difgrace upon the Chriftian name. If you 
chufe to call this only az abufe of that explication; it is nevertheleis 
fuch an abufe as every Chriflian fhould with to fee prevented or re- 
moved ; efpecially as it hath occafioned a vaft effufion of human 
blood. But in truth, to reprefent the Gofpel as authorizing the 
doftrine of pofleffions, hath a xatural and xeceffary tendency to rivet 
this fuperftition in the minds of Chriftians, which in every age hath 
been productive of the greateft mifchief. A learned writer}, of 
whom we have had frequent occation to take notice, affirms, ‘ that it 
is an unquettionable fatt, that the evangelic hiftory of the demoniacs 
hath given occafion to the moft fcandalous frauds, and fottifh fuper- 
ftitions, throughout almoft every age of the church, the whole trade 
of exorcifms, accompanied with all the mummery of frantic and fa- 
natic agitations, having arifen from hence.’ And this celebrated 
writer would willingly perfuade the world, and thefe evils are the 
confequence of the anti-demoniac fyftem ||; felf-evident as it is, 
that they wholly arife from his own. But this argument pro-~ 
ceeds on a fuppofition neither true in itfelf, nor admitted by thofe 
againit whom he is difputing, ‘ that Jefus and his Apoftles, in 
ftead of rectifying the peoples follies, and fuperftitions on thir 
head, chofe rather to inflame them, by affuring certain of the 
diftempered that they were really poffeffed by evil fpirits §. After 
what hath been already offered on this fubjeé&t, 1 will not fay 


 * See ch. i. feet. ix. p. 168, and Differt on Mir. p. 107. 
«© + Mead’s Preface to his Medic. Sacr. p. 4. 
«+ 1 Dr. Warburton’s Serm. vol. iii. p. 141. {| P. 2g. § P. 242.” 
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anv thing in vindication of Chrift and the evangelic hiftory from the 
falfe imputations of afferting the doétrine of demoniacal pofleffion . 
Nor will I affront the reader’s underitanding, by proving that thote 
who deny this doctrine, are not anfwerable for its abufe. What 
thofe have to anfwer for, both to God and to mankind, who too 
haftily reprefent the Gofpel as afferting and fupporting this doétrine, 
when they themfelves are fenfible of its pernicious tendency and 
effects, I leavethem to confider.” 

In {peaking of the effet of this do&rine of poffeffion on the 
credit of real miracles, he fays, 

** The doctrine of real poffefiions deftroys the authority of miracles 
in general, and the ufe which the Scripture makes of them, are in 
themfelves authentic evidences of a divine miffion. If demons can 
unite themfelves to a human body, in the fame manner that the foul 
is united to it by God, fo as to govern all the organs of it; if they 
can deprive men of their fight, and fpeech, and reafon, and then 
reftore them to the ufe of thefe faculties ; they can rival the glory of 
the prophets of God. Can there be a more {tupendous miracle than 
that performed upon the herd of fwine, in number two thoufand, 
who were all in the fame inftant feized with madnefs, and ruthed 
violently into the fea ? Now, if demons are able to perform fuch 
great miracles as this, and the other here fpecified, and can alfo im- 
part the gifts of tongues and prophecy, (a power many afcribe to 
them;) to what other miracles are they not equal? Unlefs men 
can thew with certain certainty how far the power of the devil extends, 
and enable us to diftinguifh between diabolical and divine miracles, 
in a very different manner from what they have hitherto done, (which 
hath chiefly been by calling them by different names *) they utterly 
deftroy the authority and true ufe of miracles, and thereby fubvert 
the foundation on which Chriftianity is built.” 

Having thus given a fketch of our Author’s defign with a fpe- 
cimen of its exception, we would take our leave of his Effay, 


«¢ * See an Examination of Mr. Le Moine’s Treatife on Miracles, 
Sect. I. IL. 

** Le Moine, after Fleetwood and feveral ingenious foreigners, 
undertook to fhew that none but God can perform true miracles ; 
thefe works, in his opinion, requiring an infinite and incommuni- 
cable power. At the fame time this learned writer, and thofe whom 
he copies allow the devil a power of imitating what they call true 
miracles, or, at leaft, of producing effects contrary to the fixed order 
of events, which perfectly anfwer to a juft definition of miracles, But 
it is in words only that thefe writers differ from thofe who afcribe 
true miracles to the devil. And it is the moft egregious trifling, to 
appropriate thefe works to God, unle{s they point out the difference 
between diabolical and divine operations, and enable us clearly to 
dittinguifh the one from the other ; which they have aot attempted to 
do, but contented themfelves with refolving to give the name of 
rey to the one, and to call the other only great and aftonifbing 
things.’ 
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by recommending the perufal of the whole as worthy the atten- 
tion of every reader, did not an objection fuggett itfelf that may 
poflibly be worthy the attention of the writer. 

We anit that, on the fuppofition of miracles, properly fo 
called, being contrary to the laws, by which the fyftem of nature 
is governed, fuch miracles are works appropriate to God: in 
which cafe, Mr. Farmer has made out the argument of his 
Effay to the confufion of all gain-fayers. But may it not be 
doubted whether thofe laws are fufficiently known, to warrant 
our determining in a// cafes, whether a po/feffion be contrary to the 
laws of nature or not ?* If by being /upernatural be only meant 
fomething out of the ordinarily-known or hitherto-difcovered 
courfe of nature, the epithet is vague and indeterminate. 
There are many things, both in the animal and vegetable 
economy as inapplicable to the known mechanical theory of 
matter and motion, asis the influential intercourfe of fpirits : 
and yet philofophers do not doubt that the propagation and 
generation both of animals and vegetables, are carried on con- 
formably to thofe laws. They know that the principles of 
phyfics and metaphyfics differ only as degrees in the fcale of 
fcience ; their foundation being one and the fame. What we 
can anatomife we may hope fatisfactorily to invettigate ; what we 
can analogize only mutt ever be the object of doubt and difqui- 
fition. The general laws of nature may not be the univerfal : 
at leaft the knowledge of them is, as yet, not fo. May not 
there be a mode of operation, by which the influence and inter- 
courfe of impalpable objeéts may be carried on, yet not contrary 
to pHysicaL caujes, though beyond MevarnysicaL difcoveries ? 
That fallen angels are now, as from the beginning, the 
tempters of mankind, (as is illuftrated by the ftory of unfor- 
tunate Job) is generally admitted. Where then is the diffe- 
rence between a man actuated by the ftrong fuggeftions of 
an evil fpirit and one pofiefled by it? We do not mean that 
either Satan, Beelzebub, or even Aftaroth himfelf can inftan- 
taneoufly fuggeft a cachectic habit of body, a chronic difeafe, 
an anthrax, or even a common fit of the gout. But, if, as Mr. 
Farmer allows, the perfons, faid in the Gofpel to be pofieffed, 
were affected chiefly in their intellecé?s, we do not fee that we have 


* To this purpofe a late celebrated philofopher; ‘* Je fuis trop 
borné pour avoir une idée complette du plan de l’Univers ; ce que 
je {Gai eft un rien en comparifon de ce que j’ignore.—Je le répéte 
encore, et on ne fauroit le répeter trop fouvent, les bornes de nos 
connoiffances, qui nous empéchent de voir comment un nombre 
infini d’evenemens font conformes aux attributs de Dieu, ne nous 

ermettent pas d’affurer que ces mémes événemens y fon coxtra:res. 
s GRAVESANDE Effais Metap/»/iques. 
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fufficient grounds to fay, they were not influenced or attuated 
by powerful fuggeftions ; of which God, in the infinity of his 
wifdom, and extent of his providence, may have permitted the 
difpenfation to the devil or even to the meaneft of his imps*. Can 
the wretches prompted to commit murder, fuicide, regicide or 
facrilege, if in bodily health, be faid to be in their right fenfes? 
And is it not with propriety even the common form of law 
declares them to be initigated [and why not poffeffed] by the 
devil >—Hence, though the cure of certain demoniacs by our 
Saviour and his Apoftles, was effected by a proper miracle, their 
poffeffion, though by the devil, might not be fo. 

As young Reviewers, we propofe thefe queries with diffidence 
and under correction; at the fame time defiring it may be ob- 
ferved, they are not founded on our felf-fufficiency in fcience, 
but on the infufficiency of fcience itfelf. 





Art. IV. The Morality of Shakefpeare's Drama Illuftrated. By 

Mrs. Grifjith. 8vo. 6s. Cadell. 

The poetical beauties of Shakefpeare have been feleéted and 
illuftrated by various writers; although, if our Author’s obfer- 
vation be true, ‘‘-they needed it not, as they are too ftriking to 
require being particularly pointed out to a reader, capable of 
conceiving or relifhing them.” Without admitting that all the 


poetical beauties of this incomparable poet are fo obvious as 
Mrs. Griffith infinuates +, we readily agree that his moral 
beauties, not lefs numerous, and {till more important, equally 
deferve and require illuftration. It was very jultly obferved by 
Mrs. Montague, that we are apt to confider Shakefpeare only 
as a poet ; but that he is certainly one of the greateft moral 


* Efpecially if we fuppofe, with the bifhop of Gloucefter, that 
the devil has any hand in the oeconomy of Grace. 

+ To fay thetrath, though the objections that have been made to 
the poetical merit of Shakefpeare by certain foreign criticks, and 
particularly Voltaire, do not abate our admiration of him, we do not 
conceive fo lightly of that celebrated French wit, as to hold his 
opinion in the contempt affeéted by our author ; who oppofes to the 
authority of Voltaire that of Abbé Le Blanc, as if he were more 
capable of judging of Shakefpeare’s poctical merits. With due 
deference alfo to Mrs. Griffith as well as Mrs. Montague the ** Lady 
of diftinguifhed merit who has lately appeared a champion in his 
caufe,” we do not fubfctibe to the diminutive epithets and degrading 
allutions this writer beftows on him; fuch as “* this minor critic, 
this minute philofopher, this fy upon a pillar of St. Paul’s.” We 
conceive it aifo a little illiberal to intinuate that this celebrated genius, 
who had not tafte enough to relith Shakefpeare’s poetical beauties, 
mult have {till lefs fympathy with his mora/ ones. It is at leaft un- 
charitabie in a Lady that afic&s fo much regard for religion. 
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philofophers that ever lived. To elucidate his philofophical 
beauties, therefore, was a tafk which Mrs. Griffith engaged in 
with great propriety, and hath executed with great fuccefs. In 
felecting the paflages quoted, fhe has equally fhewn her good 
tafte and good fenfe ; fo that we know not any compilation in 
our language, of the fize and price, at once fo entertaining and 
edifying as that before us. Our readers will, we doubt not, be 
pleafed with the following fpecimen of the ftri€tures which our 
moral fcholiaft has made on her author. 
“ KincgLear ACT VY. SCENE P. 

‘© When Lear and Cordelia are brought in prifoners, the latter atks 
if they may not be permitted to a conterence with thefe daughters and 
thefe fiers, in hopes of working on their compaffion to fet them free— 
To which Lear anfwers, with that mixture of extravagance and found 
fenfe which fo obvioufly run through the whole of his delirium, 

No, no, no, no! Come let’s away to prifon ; 
We two alone will fing, like birds i’ th’ cage. 
When thou doft afk me bleffing, I’ll kneel down, 
And afk of thee forgivenefs ; fo we'll live, 

And pray, and fing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies ; and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we’ll talk with them, too, 
Who lofes and who wins; who’sin, who’s out ; 
And take upon’s the myftery of things, 

As if we were God’s fpies. And we'll wear out, 
In a walled prifon, pacts and fets * of great ones, 
That ebb and flow by th’ moon. 

‘In the above fpeech, betides the wildnefs of the firft part, 
which is, however, extremely affecting, for paflion moves us more 
than reafon, thereis, here, as in all this poor king’s rhapfodies, as 
hinted before, @ document in madnefs, which excellently defcribes the 
character of the old Quid Nuncs, fo well ridiculedin the Spectator ; 
indeed of the coffee-houfe politicians of all times; and which weil 
rebukes the idle prefumption of thofe vain ignorants, who pretend to 
canvafs the myfteries of ftate, and inveftigate the arcana of govern- 
ment, as if they were of a fuperior order of intelligence, without any 
knowledge in the fcience of civil polity, or the leaft capacity for the 
arts of empire. 

*¢ Such intermeddlers, by working themfelves in to be the dama- 
gogues of the populace, have often perplexed councils, and fome- 
times overthrown kingdoms. For as it is the few who govern, in all 
ftates, their ftrength muft neceflarily be founded more in axthority, 
than force; and when once rule or royalty have been rendered the ob- 
jects of general diffidence or contempt, what curb is there left to re- 
ftrain the many ? 

* Slaves and fools, then, 
* Pluck the grave wrinkled fenate from the bench, 
* And minifter in their fteads.’ ‘Timon. 


“ *® Sets, inftead of fs. Johnfon 
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After clofing her remarks on Macbeth, with the famous paf- 
fage beginning with ‘‘ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to- 
morrow,” by obferving that it prefents us with but a melancholy 
profpeét of our prefent ftate of exiftence ; fhe adds the following 
POSTSCRIPT. 

** As Icannot bear the thoughts of fuffering the laft gloomy paffave 
cited in the foregoing remarks, to dweil upon my reader’s mind, 
which, by tempting him to repine at the ways of Providence, might 
give him caufe to lament his having ever been fent into fuch a world 
of woe, I thall endeavour to argue, as far as] am able, againft fuch 
reprefentations of life as our author frequently gives us of our con- 
dition in it, and in which he is too generally feconded by many of the 
more profefled writers on Morality. 

‘© ‘Thefe philofophers are apt to fpeak too feverely, upon the fum of 
human life; but only feem to condemn it from diftinct parts, and 
particular inftances, which vice, folly, paffions, cafualty, or intem- 
perance, too often furnifh for obfervation. But I fhall here venture 
to treat this fubjeét more impartially, by confidering it upon the whole, 
and according to the general ftate or condition in which the great Au- 
thor of Nature has moft benevolently fupplied it to us. 

‘© Weare created with five perfect fenfes, and the world is ftored 
with variety of objects to afford pleafures.to them all; and thefe we 
are naturally framed to retain the poffeffion of, even to the full term of 
life prefcribed by the Pfamift, of, ‘ threefcore years and ten;’ till 
that period of time, when we may ourfelves become weary of a longer 
continuance here, not from the ¢:/gu/ of our difappointments, but 
merely from the fatiety of our enjoyments. And though our ftrength 
may then, or even before, become weaknefs, it may not, however, 
be encumbered either with decrepitude or pain; and even to the 
laft we may be ftill capable of ufing as much exercife, as age requires ; 
or if any accidental ail fhould render more neceflary, an horfe may 
— the full benefit, at leaft, though perhaps not the ufe of our 
imbs. 

“* Let us add to thefe, the pleafures of hope, imagination, reflec- 
tion, reading, fcience, converfation, love, friendfhip, 

* Relations dear, and all the charities 

* Of father, fon, and brother.’ 
Even our moft moderate fatisfactions and enjoyments, though their 
impreffions may not be fo fenfibly felt, during their continuance, yet 
if their moment be calculated, by multiplying the degree into the dura- 
tion, we hall find the amount to exceed the quantity of more poig- 
nant bet fhorter fenfations. 

“* Let us alfo take into our account the viciffitude and variety of 
feafons, with the alternation of day and night; 

* Sweet is the breath of morn, her rifing fweet, 

* With charm of earlieft birds; pleafant the fun, 

* When firft on this delightful land he fpreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower. 
Glit’ring with dew; fragrant the fertile earth 
After foft fhow’rs; and {weet the coming on 
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* Of grateful evening mild ; then filent night 
© With this her folemn bird, and this fair moon, 
* And thefe the gems of Heaven, her ftarry train.’ 

‘¢ Thus are defcribed the delights of Eden, bya Poet fo enamoured 
of the beauties of Nature, that he has certainly exerted his utmott 
powers to enhance her charms; and yet even Milton’s imagination 
was not able to tranfcend the reality of thofe objects and enjoyments, 
which our common fields and gardens afford us every day. 

‘* This is the common life of man; this the condition of the yeo- 
man, the hufbandman, the Jabourer, the artift, the mechanic, the 
fervant—the many of mankind. And where ficknefs, pain, lofs of 
any fenfe or limb, happens to the lot of individuals, this is not ac- 
cording to the courfe of Nature, but rather a violence againft it. And 
thefe accidents afflict not the many, but the few: nor is Providence 
any more anfwerable for the xatural, than for the moral, ills of life: 
one is but incidental to the genesal conftitution and neceffity of things, 
and the other to the appetites and free-will of man. 

** But floth, luxury, ambition, vicious paflions, envy, hatred, 
and malice, may render fome difeafed in body, and others difcon- 
tented inmind. This is not, however, the condition of their nature, 
but the corruption of it; and thefe are ftill not the many, but the 
few; not the body of the people, but the exere/cences which arife out 
of it, and muft be nourifhed at its coft—namely, the great, the opu- 
lent, and the proud. 

* The happinefs of life 
* Depends on our diicretion 
* Look into thofe they call unfortunate, 
* And clofer view’d, you'll find thy are unwife; 
* Some flaw in their own conduét lies beneath ; 
* And ’tis the trick of fools to fave their credit, 
¢ Which brought another language inta ufe.” 

The Revence. 

“« If what I have here faid, upon this comparative view of human 
nature, were not true, Providence muft have fhewn a manifeft par- 
tiality to the inferior creation, which is certainly placed in an happier 
ftate than man, according to fome—to many writers. But Plato 
fpeaks upon this fubje&t with a much better philofophy than any of 
thefe moral fophifters, when he fays, that ‘ God is good, for he 
beftows all that is good upon all creatures, according to their feveral 
capacities. Each is as happy as it can be; or, as its mature permits; 
and if any thinks the feveral creatures could have been happier, it is 
becaufe he does not underftand their nature's.’ 

* Who fees not Providence all good and wile, 
‘ Alike in what it gives, and what denies ? Popz. 

‘¢ It may not be improper to quote a paffage here, out of a letter 
from Mr. Pope to Doctor Swit, upon the fubjeé of his Effay on 
Man. ‘Iam juft now (fays he) writing, or rather planning, a book, 
to bring mankind to look upon this life with comfort and pleafure, 
and put morality in good humour «with itfelf. This is the trae philoto- 
phy of fenfe and virtue, gloomy minds are deficient in both.” : 
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It is with equal philofophy and complacence, our ingenious 
Author comments on moft of the celebrated paflages in the 
plays of this admired and moft truly admirable poet. Not that 
we implicitly fubfcribe to the juftice of her reflections indifcri- 
minately. On the contrary, we cannot help entering our pro- 
teft againft her implication in favour of Suicide in the following 
argument. Citing a paflage from a former produétion, fhe 
argues thus : 

** T would have all laws mild, but executed with the utmoft 
firiGtnefs ; fo that juitice and humanity may go hand in hand to- 
gether. I am not for fevere executions; for when the penalty ex- 
ceeds the offence, it is not the criminal but human nature that 
fuffers. Death alone is fufficient to remove the offender*.” 

** But methinks this argument might be urged ftill further in’ 
favour of clemency—Suppole we fhould reafon thus: * All laws are 
a mutual compact of fociety entered into with itfelf, The many can 
confide to the few thofe rights only, which they refpectively poffefs 
in themfelves. To confer a power of death, then, fhould feem to 
imply a@ right of juicide.’ 1 declare myfelf unable to deteét any man- 
ner of fophiftry, in fuch a fyllogifm.” 

We would refer our female fophift to Rouffeau’s Treatife on 
the Social Compa&; the perufal of which may enable her to 
fee her errour. The rights which the many confide to the few, 
are not their own re/peétively but jointly and collectively. A 
man may have a right as a member of the community to give 
his fhare of the public voice for the extirpation of an unworthy 
member, without having a right to deftroy another, or even to 
make away with himielt. |. Affenting, however, to the writer’s 
remarks in general as pertinent and juft, we have an objection to 
her recommendation of the work on the whole, as a fyftem, or, 
as fhe terms it, code of morality. Admitting with Mrs. Monta- 
gue, that the poet was a moral philofopher, we deny that his 
plays prefent a fyftem of moral philofophy. Dr. Johnfon, in- 
deed, fays, ‘* From his writings a fyftem of focial duties may be 
jelected.”” But it muft be by a philofopher capable of feleting 
and forming them into a fyftem. The Doétor’s reafon for this 
aflertion is yague and indeterminate, ‘‘ For he who thinks rea- 
fonably, muft think morally.” The word morally is here de- 
clamatory and equivocal. If it means virtuou/y it is applicable 
only to the moral of his plays, and the poetical juftice done to the 
characters of the drama. The works of Dr. j. himfelf abound in 
moral fentiments, enforced with all the energy and decorated with 
all the elegance of language; but furely no Author ever thought 
lefs fyitematically. If this be the cafe with an effayift, it muft be 
ftill more fo with a dramatift. The necetlity of adopting fenti- 
ments to characters in the drama, renders it of all other fpecies 
of writing the leaft didactic and preceptive. To this may be 

* Series of Letters between Henry and Frances. 


added 
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added, the inconvenience which attends even fuperlative merit 
in Shakefpeare, and of which Mrs. Griffith complains; when 
fpeaking of his exuberance of document and moral, the fays 

‘¢ He fo much abounds in maxim and reflection, that he appears 
frequently at a lofs to find proper characters, throughout even his 
own extenfive drama, fufficient to parcel them out to; fo that he is 
frequently obliged to make his fools talk fenfe, and fet his knaves 
a-preaching. An inftance of the latter impropriety may be feen ia 
the following paflage, which contains both found philofophy, and 
ufeful admonition. But that it may have a better effect on m 
readers, I with that whenever they remember the fpeech, they could 
contrive to forget the {peaker. 

‘ Rodorigo. What thould I do? I confefs it is my fhame to be fo 
fond ; but it is not in my w/rtwe to amend it. 

‘ Jago. Virtue? afig. 'Y7s in ourfelves that we are thus, or thus. 
Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills are gardeners. 
So that if we will plant nettles, or fow lettuce; fet hyflop, and weed 
up thyme; fupply it with one gender of herbs, or diitract it with 
many ; either have it fterile with idlenefs, or manured with induttry ; 
why, the power and corrigible authority of this lies in our will = If 
the ballance of our lives had not one fcale of reafon, to poife another 
of fenfuality, the blood and bafenefs of our natures would conduét us 
to moft prepofterous conclufions.’ 

*¢ The plea that Rodorigo offers above, for remaining ftill under 
the dominion of a lawlefs paffion, is framed upon a fatal error, too 
prevalent in the world, that wrrue is a peculiar gift from Heaven, 
granted /peciali gratid, as it were, to particular and chofen perfons. 
Hence indolent minds are apt to conclude it a vain tafk to reftrain 
their paffions, or refift their temptations, without the fupernatural 
aid of fuch an innate endowment. lugo, in his reply, reafons very 
juftly againft this dangerous and difcouraging doctrine of partial 

race.” 

We have here a proof of the neceffity for having a fcholiaft to 
make the poet out a philofopher; or at leaft to direé&t the appli- 
cation of his philofophy*: without which his moral precepts, 
like medicines improperly adminiftered, might do more harm 
than good. Certain it is, that virtuous principles are fo often 
ridiculed, and vicious characters reprefented in an amiable light 
in the drama, that its pretended morality is in many cafes molt 
palpably pernicious. Shakefpeare, perhaps, is not fo reprehen- 
fible as many other writers; and yet he has formed fuch an 
agreeable compound of vice and meannefs in the character of 
Falftaff, that, although every ingredient in it be odious and 
deteftable, the whole gives delight inftead ot difguit. 

With theatrical exhibitions it is itill worfe than with dramatic 
writings: yet our Author appears to make no diftin¢tion ; re- 


* Similar inflances are given in various parts of our Author’s 


work: and many more might be brovgat to fupport the trich 
of her obfcrvation. 
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commending the play-houfes as the beft {chools of moral philo- 
fophy. We are forry we cannot join in opinion with her on this 
fubje& ; as, however plaufible her theory, we apprehend it to- 
tally incompatible with experience. 

This work is dedicated to Mr. Garrick, to whom Mrs. Griffith 
pays a very fingular compliment. ‘* There is no perfon (fays 
«* the) whofe patronage a work of this kind may fo properly 
«* claim as yours; your private life having done fo much honour 
“* to the moral part, and your public one fuch juftice to the 
«* principal characters, reprefented in our Author’s writings.” 
Doth our ingenious moralift mean, by this, to pay Mr. Garrick 
the encomium, made on him by a brother comedian of the Hay- 
market ; viz. That he is as great a player off the ftage as on ?--- 
That on the /fage he has played as many morally-bed parts 
as morally-good ones, is pretty certain. In excefs of veneration, 
we fuppofe, for her patron, our Author feems, alfo, to have 
ftrained a compliment, as well to the prejudice of her own fex, as 
to that of the memory of a lady, whofe theatrical talents will not 
admit of its being faid with truth, that Mr. G. is “« the only per- 
former who ever appeared with equal advantage, both in the fock 
and bufkin.” Without paying any falfe compliment to the ladies, 
for whofe talents and genius the prefent xra is particularly dif- 
tinguifhed, the higheft encomiums both for tragedy and comedy, 
are due to the late Mrs. Pritchard. Not that we impute to the 
dedicator either a fpirit of envy or detraction; the dead cannot 
fuffer by any preference given to the living; and fhe reflected no 
doubt after all, that 

** Sometimes a little flattery does well.” 





ART. V. 4 Journey to the Weftern Iflands of Scotland. 8vo. 5s. 

Cadell. 

The Weftern Ifles and adjacent parts of Scotland have already 
been fo far defcribed, by Martin and Mr. Pennant, as fufi- 
ciently to gratify the curiofity of common enquirers. There 
are minds, however, more philofophically inquifitive, with 
which the very defcriptions, difcouraging’ to others, ferve only 
to whet the appetite of curiofity. Perhaps, a little fceptical re- 
fpeéting faéts, they wifh to enquire into the caufes of effeéts not 
eafily accounted for: and to know why it is that 

What happier Natures fhrink at with affright, 
The hard Inhabitant contends is right. 
To perfons, refident in great cities and accuftomed to the emol- 
lient temptations and enervating relaxations of luxury, it may 
indeed feem as furprizing, that any traveller fhould be curious 
to vifit the inhabitants of fuch an inhofpitable climate, as that 
there fhould be any inhabitants there to vifit. But ftrange as it is, 
the 
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the .fmor patric is perhaps never fo ftrong as in the natives of 
thofe countries, to which others think Nature has been the moft 
fparing of its bounties. 

As the diftinguifhing outlines of thefe diftrif&ts have been 
made already well known, and want fo much filling up, it re- 
quired the pencil of a mafter to do it with ahy degree of fuccefs, 
where the barrennefs of the fcene feems to afford fubje& only 
for a mere fketch. It is well for the réader, therefore, that a 
mafterly hand did undertake it, and yet notwithftanding all 
his force of genius, the writer evidently labours all the way 
under the want of a fubjeét. It appears to be in vain, that he 
exerted all his powers of obfervation, or that his ingenious com- 
panion *, who ‘ dent a ftill keener eye on vacancy endeavoured to 
aflift him ;”” the fubje& eludes his curiofity, and he is obliged to 
have recourfe to imagination and reflection, in order to furnifh 
materials for the few loofely-printed pages that conftitute his 
fcanty volume. 

The reader of the book will hardly need be told, that the 
writer is the celebrated Author of the Rambler +. The forci- 
ble, elaborate and uniform dignity of his ftile affords internal 
evidence of the Author: fo that, however unpromifing the fub- 
ject, the reader may juftly expec either entertainment or inftruc- 
tion. By the extracts, which we thall give as a fpecimen of the 
work, he will probably expec both. 

In the Autumn of the year 1773, it appears that our Author, 
in company with Mr. Bofwell, undertook a journey, which he 
had long meditated to the Hebrides, or Weftern Ifles of Scotland. 
His defcription of the Lowlands in the South, which he gives at 
firit fetting out, isas unpleafant as might be wifhed. 

The poetical one of the late Mr. Churchill is well known ; 
to which the following in profe may ferve as a companion. 

“© The roads of Scotland afford little diverfion to the traveller; 
who feldom fees himfelf either encountered or overtaken, and who 
has nothing to contemplate but grounds that have no vifible boun- 
daries, or are feparated by walls of loofe ftone. Fiom the bank of 
the Tweed to St. Andrews I had never feen a fingle tree, which I 
did not believe to have grown up far within the prefent centary. 
Now and then about a gentleman’s houfe ftands a fmall plantation, 
which in Scotch is called a policy, but of thefe there are few, and 
thofe few all very young. The variety of fun and fhade is here 
utterly unknown. There is no tree for either fhelter or timber. The 
oak and the thorn is equally a itranger, and the whole country is 
extended in uniform nakednefs, except that in the road between 
Kirkaldy and Cowpar, I paffed for a few yards between twu hedges, 


* Mr. Bofwell, Author of the Hiftory of Corfica, and other in- 
genious productions. 

+ Dr. Samuel Johnfon, 
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A tree might be a fhow in Scotland as a horfe in Venice. At St. 
Andrews Mr. Bofwell found only one, and recommended it to my 
notice ; I told him that it was rough and low, or looked as if I 
thought fo. This, faid he, is nothing to another a few miles of. I 
was itill lefs delighted to hear that another tree was not to be feen 
nearer. Nay, faid a gentleman that ftood by, 1 know but of this 
and that tree in the county.” 

After fome account of the Univerfities of St. Andrews and 
Aberdeen, with a defcription of the Buller of Buchan and other 
places ; which attraéted his notice in his journey to the weftern 
fhore; we fee him at length fafely arrived in the ifle of Sty. 
Unluckily, however, for our curious traveller, he had meditated 
fo long on his journey before he undertook it, that the diftin- 
guifhing manners of the people, which he fo much defired to 
fee, had fuffered an almoft total change by the regulations fuc- 
ceeding the late rebellion, before he arrived at the fcene of obfer- 
vation. Of the prefent fituation and cuftoms of the inhabitants 
of this and the neighbouring ifles, his account, though not 
very copious, appears to be faithful and genuine ; affording him 
not more natural than apparently-ftudied opportunities of in- 
dulging his philofophical and political fpeculations. On the late 
emigrations of thefe iflanders, to the continent of America, he 
makes the following reflections. 

** Thofe who have obtained grants of American lands, have, as 
is well known, invited fettlers from all quarters of the globe; and 
a:nong other places, where oppreffion might produce a wifh for new 
habitations, their emiffaries would not fail to try their perfuafions in 
the ifles of Scotland, where at the time when the clans were newly 
difunited from their Chiefs, and exafperated by unprecedented ex- 
actions, it is no wonder that they prevailed. 

** Whether the mifchiefs of emigration were immediately per- 
ceived, may be juftly queftioned. ‘They who went firft, were pro- 
bably fuch as could beit be fpared; but the accounts fent by the 
earlieft adventurers, whether true or falfe, inclined many to follow 
them ; and whole neighbourhoods formed parties for removal ; fo 
that departure from their native country is no longer exile. He that 
goes thus accompanied, carries with him all that makes life pleafant. 
He fits down in a better climate, furrounded by his kindred and his 
friends ; they carry with them their language, their opinions, their 
popular fongs, and hereditary merriment: they change nothing but 
ms place of their abode ; and of that change they perceive the 

enefit. 

‘« This is the real effeét of emigration, if thofe that go away to- 
gether fettle on the fame fpot, and preferve their ancient union. 
But fome relate that thefe adventurous vifitants of unknown regions, 
after a voyage pafied in dreams of plenty and felicity, are difperfed 
at lait upon a Sylvan wildernefs, where their firft years muft be fpent 
in toil, to clear the ground which is afterwards to be tilled, and that 

the 
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the whole effect of their undertaking is only more fatigue and equal 
{carcity. 

«* Both accounts may be fufpeG@ed. Thofe who are gone will en- 
deavour by every artto draw others after them; for as their numbers 
are greater, they will provide better for themfelves. When Nova 
Scotia was firit peopled, I remember a letter publifhed under the 
character of a New Planter, who related how much the climate put 
him in mind of Italy. Such inte!ligence the Hebridians probably 
receive from their tranfmarine correfpondents. But with equal temp- 
tations of intereft, and perhaps with no greater nicenefs of veracity, 
the owners of the Iflands {pread flories of American hardfhips to 
keep their people content at home. 

«¢ Some method to flop this epidemic defire of wandering, which 
fpreads its contagion ‘rom valley to valley, deferves to be fought with 
great diligence. In more fruitful countries, the removal of one only 
makes room for the fucceilion of another; but in the Hebrides, the 
lofs of an inhabitant leaves a lafting vacuity; for xodody born in any 
other parts of the world will choofe this country for their refidence ; 
and an Ifland once depopulated will remain a defert, as long as the 
prefent facility of travel gives every one, who is difcontented and 
unfettled, the choice of his abode. 

«* Let it be enquired, whether the firft intention of thofe who are 
fluttering on the wing, and colleéting a flock that they may take their 
flight, be to attain good, or to avoid evil. If they are diffatisfied 
with that part of the globe, which their birth has allotted them, and 
refolve not to live without the pleafures of happier climates : if they 
long for bright funs, and calm fkies, and flowery fields, and fragrant 
gardens, I know not by what eloquence they can be perfuaded, or 
by what offers they can be hired to itay. 

*¢ But if they are driven from their native country by pofitive evils, 
and difgufted by ill-treatment, real or imaginary, it were fit to re- 
move their grievances, and quiet their refentment; fince, if they 
have been hitherto undutiful fubjects, they will not much mend 
their principles by American converfation.” 

Emigrations both ancient and modern have been frequently 
imputed to a redundance of population ; but our Author is, with 
us, ofa different opinion. 

‘* It has been a quettion, fays he, often agitated without folution, 
why thofe northern regions are now fo thinly peopled, which formerly 
overwhelmed with their armies the Roman empire. ‘The queftion 
fuppofes what I believe is not true, that they had once more inhabi- 
tants than they could maintain, and overflowed only becaufe they 
were full. 

“ This is to eftimate the manners of al! countries and ages by our 
own. Migration, while the ftate of life was unfertled, and there 
was little communication of intelligence between diftant places, was 
among the wilder nations of Europe, capricious and cafual, An 
adventurous projector heard of a tertile coaft unoccupied, and led 
out a colony; a chief of renown for bravery, called the young 


men together, and led them out to try what fortune would preient. 
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When Cafar was in Gaul, he found the Helvetians preparing to go 
they knew not whither, and put a ftop to their motions. ‘They 
fettled again in their own country, where they were fo far from 
wanting room, that they had accumulated three years provifion for 
their march. 

“© The religion of the North was military; if they could not find 
enemies it was their duty to make them: they travelled in quett of 
danger, and willingly took the chance of Empire or Death. If their 
troops were numerous, the countries from which they were collected 
are of vaft extent, and without much exuberance of people, great 
armies may be raifed where every man is a foldier, But their true 
numbers were never known. ‘Thofe who were cunquered by them 
are their hiftorians, and fhame may have excited them to fay, that 
they were overwhe!med with multitudes. To count is a modern prac- 
tice, the ancient method was to guefs; and when numbers ave 
guefled they are always magnified. ; 

«* Thos England has for feveral years been filled with the atchieve- 
ments of feventy thoufand Highlanders employed in America. I have 
heard from an Englith officer, not much inclined to favour them, 
that their behaviour deferved a very high degree of military praife ; 
but their number has been much exaggerated. One of the minifters 
told me, that feventy thoufand men could not have been found in all 
the Highlands, and that more than twelve thoufand never took the 
field. ‘Thofe that went to the American war, went to deftruction. 
Of the old Highland regiment, confifting of twelve hundred, only 
feventy-{ix furvived to fee their country again. 

** "he Gothick fwarms have at leaft been multiplied with equal 
liberality. ‘That they bore no great proportion to the inhabitants, 
in whole countries they fettled, is plain from the paucity of northern 
words now found in the provincial languages. ‘Their country was 
not delerted for want of room, becaufe it was covered with forefts of 
vaft extent; and the firft effet of plenitude of inhabitants is the 
deftruction of wood. As the Europeans {pread over America, the 
lands are gradually laid naked. 

** T would not be underitood to fay, that neceflity had never any 
part in their expedition. A nation, whofe agriculture is fcanty or 
unikilful, may be driven out by famine. A nation of hunters may 
have-exhaufted their game. I only affirm that the northern regions 
were not, when their irruptions fubdued the Romans, overpeopled 
with regard to their real extent of territory, and power of fertility. 
In a country fully inhabited, however afterward laid wafte, evident 
marks will remain of its former populoufnefs. But of Scandinavia 
and Germany, nothing is known but that as we trace their ftate up- 
wards into antiquity, their woods were greater, and their cultivated 
ground was lefs,.” 

it would be ftrange, if a travelier of Dr. J.’s known turn for 
wifenary inguilition, fhould fail, in a tour to the Hebrides, to 

iquire particularly into the nature of that fingular gift of /econd 
fgét, tor which the inhabitants are fo famous. He accord- 


ingly 
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ingly introduces this fubje& with a formality becoming its im- 
portance. 

‘¢ We fhould have had little claim to the praife of curiofity, if we 
had not endeavoured with particular attention to examine the queftion 
of the Second Sight. Ofan opinion received for centuries by a whole 
nation, and fuppofed to be confirmed through its whole defcent, by 
a feries of fucceflive facts, it is defirable that the truth fhould be 
eltablifhed, or the fallacy deteéted. 

** The Second Sight is an impreffion made either by the mind 
upon the eye, or by the eye upon the mind, by which things diftant 
or future are perceived, and feen as if they were prefent. A man on 
a journey far from home falls from his horfe, another, who is per- 
haps at work about the houfe, fees him bleeding on the ground, 
commonly with a landfcape of the place where the accident befalls 
him. Another feer, driving home his cattle, or wandering in idle- 
nefs, or mufing in the funfhine, is fuddenly furprifed by the appear- 
ance of a bridal ceremony, or funeral proceilion, and counts the 
mourners or attendants, of whom, if he knows them, he relates the 
names, if he knows them not, he can defcribe the drefles. Things 
difiant are feen at the inftant when they happen. Of things future I 
know not that there is any rule fur determining the time between the 
Sight and the event. 

‘* This receptive faculty, for power it cannot be called, is neither 
voluntary nor conftant. The appearances have no dependance upon 
choice : they cannot be fummoned, detained, or recalled. ‘The im- 
preffion is fudden, and the effect often painful. 

*¢ By the term Second Sight, feems to be meant a mode of feeing, 
fuperadded to that which Nature generally bettows. in the Earfe it 
is called Tai/ch; which fignifies likewife a fpeétre or a vifion. I 
know not, nor is it likely that the Highlanders ever examined, 
whether by Tai/ch, ufed tor Second Sight, they mean the power of 
feeing, or the thing feen. 

“¢ I do not find it to be true, as it is reported, that to the Second 
Sight nothing is prefented but phantoms of evil. Good feems to 
have the fame proportion in thofe vifionary fcenes, as it obtains in 
real life: almoft all remarkable events have evil for their bafis; and 
are either miferies incurred, or miferies efcaped. Our fenfe is fo 
much ftronger of what we iuffer, than of what we enjoy, thut tle 
ideas of pain predominate in almoft every mind, What is recollec- 
tion but a revival of vexations, or hiftory but a record of wars, trea- 
fons, and calamities ? Death, which is contidered as the greateit evil, 
happens to all, The greateit good, be it what it will, is the lot but 
of a part. 

“* That they fhould often fee death is to be expected ; becaufe death 
is an event frequent and important. But they fee likewile more 
pleafing incidents. A gentleman told me, that when he had once 
gone far from his own ifland, one of his labouring fervants predicted 
his return, and deferfbed the livery of his attendant, which he had 
never worn at home? and which had becn, without any previous 
defign, occafionally given him. 
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“© Our defire of information was keen, and our inquiry frequent. 
Mr. Bofwell’s franknefs and gaiety made every body commanicative ; 
and we heard many tales of thefe airy thows, with more or lefs evi- 
dence and diftinétnefs. 

*¢ It isthe common talk of the Lowland Scots, that the notion of 
the Second Sight is wearing away with other fuperttitions ; and that 
its reality is no longer fuppofed, but by the groficit people. How far 
its prevalence ever extended, or what ground it has loft, | know 
not. The Iflanders of all degrees, whether of rank or underftand- 
ing, univerfally admit it, except the Minitters, who univerfally 
deny it, and are fufpected to deny it, in confequence of a fyftem, 
againft conviction. One of them honeftly told me, that he came to 
Sky with a refolution not to believe it. 

“¢ Strong reafons for incredulity will readily occur. This faculty 
of feeing things out of fight is local, and commonly vfelefs. It is a 
breach of the common order of things, without avy vifible reafon or 
perceptible benefit. It is afcribed only to a people very little en- 
lightened ; and among them, forthe moftpart, to the mean and the 
ignorant, 

** To the confidence of thefe objections it may be replied, that by 
prefuming to determine what is fit, and what is beneficial, they pre- 
fuppofe more knowledge of the univerfal fyftem than man has 
gattained ; and therefore depend upon principles too complicated and 


‘ - 
‘extenfive for our comprehenfion; and that there can be no fecurity 


in the confequence, when the premifes are not underftood ; that the 
Second Sight is only wonderful becaufe it is rare, for, confidered in 
itfelf, it involves no mofe difficulty than dreams, or perhaps than the 
regular exercife of the cogitative faculty, ; that a general opinion of 
communicative impulfes, or vilionary reprefentations, has prevailed 
in all ages and all nations; that particular inftances have been given, 
with fuch evidence, as neither Bacon nor Bayle has been able to refitt ; 
that fudden impreffions, which the event has verified, have been felt 
by more than own or publifh them; that the Second Sight of the 
Hebrides implies only the local frequency of a power, which is no~= 
where totally unknown ; and that where we are unable to decide by 
antecedent reafon, we mufl be content to yield to the force of teftimony: 

“« By pretenfion to Second Sight, no profit was ever fought or 
gained. It is aninvoluntary affection, in which neither hope nor 
fear are known to have any part. ‘Thofe who profefs to feel it, de 
not boaft of it as a privilege, nor are confidered by others as advan- 
tageoufly diftinguifhed. ‘Ihey have no temptation to feign; and 
their hearers have no motive to encourage the impotture. 

“¢ To talk with any of thefe feers is noteafy. There is one living 
in Sky, with whom we would have gladly converfed; but he was 
very grofs and ignorant, and knew no Englith. The proportion in 
thefe countries of the poor to the rich is fuch, that if we fuppofe the 
quality to be accidental, it can very rarely happen to a man of edu- 
cation; and yet on fuch men it has fometimes fallen. There is now 
a Second Sighted gentleman in the Highlands, who complains of the 
terrors to which he is expofed. 
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** The forefight of the Seers is not always prefcience: they are 
impreffed with images, of which the event only fhews them the mean- 
ing. They tell what they have feen to others, who are at that time 
not more knowing than themfelves, but may become at laft very ade- 
quate witnefles, by comparing the narrative with its verfification. 

“* To collect fufficient teftimonies for the fatisfaction of the public, 
or of ourfelves, would have required more time than we could beftow, 
There is, againft it, the feeming analogy of things confufedly feen, 
and little underftood; and for it, the indiftin& cry of national per- 
fuafion, which may be perhaps refolved at laft into prejudice and tra- 
dition. I never could advance my curiofity to conviction ; but came 
away at lait only willing to believe.” 

If the gift in queftion extended to hearing as well as /ceing, 
we fhould have thought it probable that a perfon /o welling to 
believe, might have conceived he had met with one of thefe feers, 
in the boatmen that rowed him to the reverberating cavern ; who 
augured ill-fuccefs to the voyage from his hearing the cry of an 
Englith ghoft. Or, perhaps, our Hebridian Charon was a wag, 
and, /moking his paffenger from the enquiries he made, meant only 
to hint at the ghoft of Fanny of Cock-lane; which our learned 
Traveller in his vifit to the cemetery of Clerkenwell-church, was 
willing to believe was to be feen and heard among thofe, by whom 
that “ fubterraneous vault is peopled.” 

Speaking of the Earfe language, and the celebrated poems of 
Offian, Dr. J. though he confeffes his ignorance of the former, 
impeaches the authenticity of the latter ; which he thinks never 
exifted in any other form than that in which they were prefented 
by the Editor to the public. 

‘¢ Of the Earfe language, as I underftand nothing, I cannot fay 
more than I have been told. It is the rude fpeech of a barbarous 
people, who had few thoughts to exprefs, and were content, as they 
conceived grofsly, to be grofsly underitood. After what has been 
lately talked of Highland bards, and Highland genius, many will 
fiartle when they are told, that the Earfe never was a written langu- 
age ; that there is not in the world an Earfe manufcript a hundred 
years old; and that the founds of the Highlanders were never ex- 
prefled by letters, till fome little bocks of piety were tranflated, and 
a metrical verfion of the Pfalms was made by the Synod of Argyle, 
Whoever therefore now writes in this language, fpells according to 
his own perception of the found, and his own idea of the power of 
the letters. ‘The Welth and the Irifh are cultivated tonzues, The 
Welth, two hundred years ago, infulted their Englith neighbours for 
the inftability of their Orthography ; while the Earfe merely floated 
in the breath of the people, and could therefore receive little im- 
provement. 

** ‘When a language begins to teem with books, it is tending to 
refinement ; as thofe who undertake to teach others muft have under- 
gone fome labour in improving themfelves, they fet a proportionate 
value on their own thoughts, and with to enforce them by efficacious 
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expreffions; fpeeeh becomes embodied and permanent; different 
modes and phrafes are compared, and the beit obtains an eftablifh- 
ment. By degrees one age improves upon another. Exa¢tnefs is 
firft obtained, and afterwards elegance, But diction merely yocal, 
is always in its childhood. As no man leaves his eloquence behind 
him, the new generations have all to learn. There may poflibly be 
books without a polifhed language, but there can be no polifhed 
language without books. 

‘* That the bards could not read more than the reft of their coun- 
trymen, it is reafonable to fuppofe; becaufe, if they had read, they 
could probably have written; and how high their compofitions may 
reafonably be rated, an inquirer may beft judge by confidering what 
ftores of imagery, what principles of ratiocination, what compre- 
henfion of knowledge, and what delicacy of elocution he has known 
any man attain who cannot read. The ftate of the bards was yet 
more hopelefs. He that cannot read, may now converfe with thofe 
that can; but the bard was a barbarian among barbarians, who, 
knowing nothing himfelf, lived with others that knew no more. 

** There has lately been in the lflands one of thefe illiterate poets, 
who hearing the Bible read at church, is faid to have turned the 
facred hiftory into verfe. I heard part of a dialogue, compofed by 
him, tranflated by a young lady in Mull, and thought it had more 
meaning than I expected from a man totally uneducated ; but he had 
fome opportunities of knowledge; he lived among a learned peopie. 
After all that has been done for the initruction of the Highlanders, 
the antipathy between their language and literature ftill continues ; 
and no man that has learned only Earfe is, at this time, able 
to read. 

‘¢ The Earfe has many dialects, and the words ufed in fome 
Iflands are not always known in others. In literate nations, though 
the pronunciation, and fometimes the words of common fpeech may 
differ, as now in England, compared with the South of Scotland, 
yet there is a written diction, which pervades all dialects, and is un- 
derftood in every province. But where the whole language is collo- 
quial, he that has only one part, never gets the reft, as he cannot 
get it but by change of refidence. 

** In an unwritten fpeech, nothing that is not very fhort is tranf- 
mitted from one generation to another. Few have opportunities of 
hearing a long compofition often enough to Jearn it, or have inclina- 
tion to repeat it fo often as is neceflary to retdin it; and what is once 
forgotten is loft for ever. I believe there cannot be recovered, in 
the whole Earfe language, five hundred lines of which there is any 
evidence to prove them a hundred years old. ‘ Yet I hear that the 
father of Offian boafts of two chefts more of ancient poetry, which 
he fuppreffes, becaufe they are too good for the Exngli/b.” 

We have made a longer extraé on this fubjeét, becaufe it has 
been much canvafled among the Literati; though we do not 
take upon us to decide between the Critic and the Editor. 
Admitting indeed, the former to be right, we conceive no other 
charge will lie againft the Editor of Offian than that of literary 
impoiture: how far innocent or criminal we pretend not to fay ; 

while 
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while the poetical merit of the Editor may be placed on an 
equality with that of the Author*. But as to this point, we con- 
ceive notwithftanding all Dr. J. has advanced ; adbuc fub judice. 
lis eft t. 

The moral refle&tions of our Traveller are frequent, and his 
political, which are fomewhat peculiar, no lefs fo. He laments 
in particular the want of Efpifcopal churches, and the remains 
of Calviniftical barbarity ; confeffing frankly on one occafion, that 
he ‘* could have forgiven a great injury more eafily, than the 
‘*« violation of the imaginary fanctity” of the burying-ground of 
a dilapidated nunnery. 

As to our learned Author’s ftile and manner, we conceive it 
to be feldom adapted to his fubje& ; which is yet fufficiently 
various to admit fometimes of its propriety. We know not ever 
to have met with a more ftriking initance of the obfervation of 
Horace, difficile eff proprit communia dicere, than in the volume 
before us. Can the reader forbear fmiling at the pompofity of 
being told, ‘* They cannot give much, who are known to have 
but little ;’—That ‘* mountainous countries are not paffed 
without difficulty ;’—'That they do not undergo ‘ the labour 
of climbing, to whom climbing is not neceflary,”-——That 
«¢ where that which is not mountain is commonly bog; the 
‘* way through the bog muft be picked with caution.” Or 
will the reader be more edified by the following accurately 
equivocally and antithetically beautiful mode of defcription ?— 

The fea was neither ftill nor turbulent; the wind neither 

filent nor loud. We were never far from one coaft or another 

—and faw now a rock and now an ifland grow gradually 
** confpicuous and gradually obfcure.” On the whole, the 
Lovers of Travels, Journeys and Voyages will find but little 


* And this be no great compliment ncither, if we may rely on the 
judgment of Dr. Johnfon ; who, being afked if he thought any man 
living equal to the produdtion of Fingal, replied, “* Yes, Sir, many 
‘* men, many women, MANY CHILDREN.” 

+ Since this Article was fent to the prefs, we have feen an adver- 
tifement,-in the public paper, from Mr. Becket the publifher of 
Offian’s Poems, contradi¢ting the above aflertion of Dr. Johnfon’s ; 
and affirming that the original of thefe poems, was not only left at 
his thop fome time for the infpection of the curious ; but that pro- 
pofals were given out for printing it by fubfcriptionn—We do not 
doubt Mr. Becket’s having a copy of Offian’s poems in the Lar/e; 
but perhaps Dr. Johnfon means to include that copy under the 
form in which the Editor prefented them to the public; the Doctor 
conceiving it to be equally factitious, and no more an original than 
the tranflation. Indeed, the Doétor hints that the pieces exhibited 
in the Earie as Offian’s are only tranflations from the Englith. 
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amufement in this performance, and perhaps will think, with 
us, that the writer has modeftly owned the truth, in concluding 
the work, by telling us, that he is ‘‘ confcious his thougkts on 
«* national manners, are the thoughts of one who has feen but 
** LITTLE. 





ART. VI. 4 Royal* Road to Geometry; or an Eafy and Familiar 
Introduétion to the Mathematics. In two Parts. I. Praétical 
Geometry, with Applications, and a familiar Introdu€tion ; for 
the ufe of Mechanics, Sc. Alfo, the Conftruétion of the Ellipfes ; 
with fome of its chief Propertics demonftrated. II. Elements of 
Geometry abridged. Containing the whole Subjlance of Euclid’s 
firft fix, the eleventh and twelfth Books; with feveral other, 
ufeful and valuable, Theorems ; treated in the moft brief, eafy, 
and intelligible Manner; for the ufe of Schools, &c. Being an 
Attempt to render that moft ujeful and neceffary Science more 
univerfal, and praétically applicable. Inter[perfed with Notes, 
critical, explanatory, and inftructive. By Thomas Malton. To 
which is annexed, an Appendix, on the Theory of Menfuration of 
Superfices and Solids, as deduced from the Elements. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Robfon. 

The mathematical world (fays this felf-taught + geometrician) 
will no doubt be furprifed at a frefh publication of the Elements 
of Geometry, ona plan very different from that of others who 
have wrote on the fubje&. With fubmiffion however to our Au- 
thor, we think the difference of plan fhould fufpend our furprize- 
Had he, like many others, plodded on along the beaten track of 
fcience, and followed implicitly the foot fteps of Euclid without 
deviation, we fhould indeed have had reafon to confider his 
publication as fuperfluous. As it is, we think otherwife, and 
the more fo from the confideration that, perfons, who by their 
own application become proficients in a fcience, generally fuc- 
ceed better in the inftruétion of others, than fuch as are for- 
mally inftruéted by leflons from a preceptor. The former muft 
really furmount every difficulty that oppofes their career ; while 
the latter frequently elude what they dare not encounter; im: 
pofing both on themfelves and their teachers by conceiting they 
have conquered the difficulties, which they have only efcaped. 


* Euclid, being afked by King Ptolemy, if there were no eafier 
way of attaining the knowledge of his Elements, replied, ** There 
was no royal road to. geometry ;”’ intimating, that monarchs mutt 
take the fame pains to acquire geometrical knowledge as the meaneft 
mechanic. Hence we conceive our author makes ufe of the epithet 
Royal, as meaning a more eafy method than ufual, to attain geo- 
metry. 

+ For fo he declares himfelf in his preface. 
In 
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In the praéical part of the work, the author has confiderably 
deviated from his predeceffors ; he is particularly remarkable, 
for the concifenefs and fimplicity of his definitions and the ele- 
gance of his operations: all which are illuftrated by figures, 
engraved on copper-plates, and printed on the page where their 
ufe and explanations occur. ‘This mode of printing works of 
this kind, not only gives them an air of elegance but is of pecu- 
liar utility. The reader will accept the following fpecimen of 
the author’s method of ftating and folving problems: 

“ Prob. 37*. To find the fide of a fquare, or any other right- 
lined figure ({imilar to a given one) which fhall be to the given figure 
in any proportion required. 

“¢ Let AB be the given line, or fide of the given figure. 

*¢ It is required to find the length of a line, for a correfponding 
fide; on which, if a fimilar figure be conftructed, its area fhall be 
to the given one in the ratio of 3} to 1. 

“* Produce the given Line, AB, indef. Make BD equal to 3% 


times AB. 
“* Bifeé&t AD ; and, on the point of bifeCtion, C, defcribe a femi- 


circle, or the ark AE only. 

«* At the point B, draw BE perpendicular to AB, cutting the 
ark atE; 

“* BE is the linefought. Q.E.F. 

‘* Dem. For, BE is a mean proportional between AB and BD. 
Wherefore, the fquare of AB, to the fquare of BE, is duplicate 
of AB toBE. (P. 10. & 12.6.) i.e. their ratio or proportion to 
each other, is as AB to BD ; und all fimilar figures are in the fame 
ratio, as the fquares of their correfponding fides. - - C. 2.13.6. 

‘** By this problem, any right-lined figure, whatever, may be in- 
creafed or diminifhed in any proportion +.” 

As an appendix to his Pra¢tical Geometry, the author has laid 
down feveral methods for conftruting the ellipfis; the nature 
and properties of which figure he defines and demonftrates. 

The theoretical part, the author has divided into eight books, 
the firft of which he introduces with the neceflary preliminaries, 
fuch as an explanation of the characters made ufe of to fhorten de- 
monftration, axioms, &c. in which he differs but little from Euclid, 
except in the arrangement of them, with an additional one, in- 
ftead of Euclid’s 1zth, though their number be reduced to 10. 
For his variations from Euclid, the author gives his reafons ; 
alfo, a brief illuftration of the firft properties of right lines, 
which he has likewife demonftrated, in the firft fix theorems; the 
third may, indeed, rather be deemed an illuftration of Euclid’s 


* This problem is one of thofe which are not to be found in 
Euclid. 
¢ See the figure on the annexed plate. 
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12th axiom, which the author alledges cannot poilibly be admit- 
ted as fuch. 

The feventh theorem treats of the firft general properties of 
triangles, refpecting equality; the mechanical and ocular man- 
ner of demonftrating which, gives us full conviction of the truth 
of the premifes as the mental application of one to the other, in 
the 8th, Euclid’s 4th; and although this property of triangles, 
having all the three fides of one refpecively equal to thofe of 
another, is common to no other figure, yet it is very eafy to con- 
ceive, and be convinced, that it muft be productive of equality 
in triangles, in every refpect. 

The confideration of the ifoceles triangle follows next; and in the 
tenth (the 32d of Euclid) he gives the general property of the equa- 
lity of all the angles of every triangle in one fum; by which 
means, fome preparatory propofitions of Euclid are omitted en- 
tirely, viz. the 16th and 17th. Some others, with the cen- 
verfe of feveral, are made corollaries; in which, we agree with 
the author, that, to demonftrate direétly and converfely, is in 
general unneceflary ; for if the thing be proved either way, the 
other is a necefflary confequence. 

The remainder of this book is nearly in the fame order as 
Euclid ; except that, the 35, 36, 37, and 38th are included in 
one (the 18th) and the 39th and 4oth in a corollary to it. The 
4ift, inftead of depending on them, is very fatisfactorily and 
briefly demonftrated before, and ferves to abridge the other. We 
fhall give the reader this as a farther fpecimen of the work ;_re- 
ferring him as before to the figures on the annexed plate. 

‘* Theorem 17. (the gift of Euclid). Ifa triangle have the fame 
bafe as a parallelogram, and be contained between the fame parallels, 
z. ¢. having the fame altitude; the triangle is half the parallelogram. 

** In the parallelogram ABCD, affume any point, E, in the fide 
AB, and draw EC and ED. 

«© The triangle DEC is half the parallelogram, ABCD. 

** Draw EF, parallel to AD and BC. 

** Dem. The parallelograms, AEFD and FEBC, are bifeced, 
by the diagonals DE & EC; ADE=DEF, & FEC=EBC. (Ax. 15.) 
Wherefore the triangle DEF + FEC=ADE-+ECB. (Ax. 6.) But, the 
triangle DEC=DEF-+FEC. (Ax. 2.) Therefore, A DEC=ADE 
+ECB. Q.E.D. 

«« Or; produce AB, make BE equal to AE, and draw CE. 

** Then, A BEC (equal AED. 8.) compleats the par. DEEC 
(15. Cor.) which is equally divided by the diag. EC. ‘The triangle 
DEC=EEC (equal AED+ECB) (15.) 

** Cafe the fecond. When £ falls without the par. ABCD, in 
AB produced. 

*« The triangle D/C is equal half the par. ABCD. 

“* Draw EF, as before, parallel to BC ; meeting the bafe, DC, 
produced in F, 






« Dem, 
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“ Dem. DE bifeéts the par AEFD; wh. AED=DEF. (15.) 
and the diag. CZ, cuts the par. CBEF, in BC2=ECF. Where- 
fore, the triangle DEF—CEF (equal DEC) is equal half the paral- 
lelogram AF—BF (equalABCD.) 7. e. the tri, DEC is equal haf the 
par. ABCD. QE. D.” 

[To be continued. 





ART. VII. The Old Te/tament, Englifh and Heirew, with Critical 
and Grammaiical Remarks on the Hebrew, with Correétions of the 
Englifh. By Anfelm Bayly, LL.D. Sub-Dean of His Mayefty’s 
Chapels Royal, large 8vo. 21. 2s. Evans. 

Every one, who hath a proper regard for the facred writings, 
muit perceive the importance of this edition, for the conveniency 
of learning the original, and comparing it with our tranflation, 
even had it not been accompanied with notes or corre¢tions. 

The notes, which the Editor in his preface, feems to lay the 
greateft ftrefs upon, are thofe concerning the prefix ] vau, and 
the ufe of the parenthefis. 

The various fenfe of the particle 4, determinable by the con- 
text, and the accuracy of the tenfes, which Dr. Bayly has eluci- 
dated in his Grammar, and in this edition of the Bible, are 
fuch real difcoveries as make the Hebrew language appear in a 
new and very advantageous light. ‘Taking with us the ufe of the 
prefix vau and the parenthefis, we find the Mofaick hiftory uni- 
form and regular, inftead of being broken and unconneéted, as 
fome have too haftily fuppofed it. To give a few inftances out 
of many. 

Our tranflation of Gen. iv. 6. reprefents God difcovering 
himfelf to Cain, twice, firft, v. 6. before, and again v. g. after 
the murder of Abel; by which means Cain appears incredibly 
audacious and wicked, coming forth, even after God’s tender 
admonition, as if it were upon the ftage, and murdering his 
brother in open view of the fpectators, contrary to a rule 
founded in nature and obferved by correct writers, not to exhibit 
things offenfive to the eye, non tamen digna geri promes in fcenam; 
which improprieties difappear by reading v. 8. in a parenthefis, 
(now Cain had talked with Abel his brother ; and it came to pafs, 
when they were in the field, that Cain rofe up againft his brother 
and flew him) introduced by the hiftorian, like a by-ftander 
fpeaking afide, to explain in its full force the caufe of Cain’s 
deje&tion and fullen behaviour, otherwife unaccountable. Thus 
the difcourfe from v. 6. is continued to v. 9. without a fecond 
interview, Abel lies dead out of fight, as it were killed behind 
the fcene, according to the rule tolles ex oculis, gua mox narret 
facundia prefens, and every thing appears properly conneéted 
and inoffenfive to the eye of the reader; who cannot according 
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to this cifpofition complain of the reprefentation, which he 
juftly may as it ftands in the tranflation, guodcunque offendis 
miln fic, incredulus odi. Had this fact, the death of Abel, 
been related according to the order of time, in which it happened, 
(for certainly it is a beauty in hiftory no lefs than in heroic poetry 
to invert the order of time) it muft have followed, v. 5. “* Upon 
this (fo 4 prefixed might be rendered) Cain was very wroth, and 
his countenance fell. And Cain talked with Abel his brother; 
(fpoke tharply to Abel, or, as we fay, had fome words with him) 
and it came to pafs, that as they were in the field, Cain rofe up 
againft his brother, and flew him. Then the Lord faid unto 
Cain, why art thou wroth? &c.” This is the tame, natural. 
order ; which had the hiftorian obferved, then the reader be- 
ing too foon apprifed of this incident, the death of Abel, would 
have loft all that furprife at Cain’s wicked condué& and morofe 
behaviour, which he is made to’ feel by the hiftorian’s art, in 
fufpending and fuddenly unravelling the main caufe of it. 

Dr. Bayly yielding to the common fuppofition, that there is a 
defect or chafm in the original of v. 8. hath foftened it into a 
rhetorical figure, called e/lipfis, on 2 Chron. i. 2. Then Solo- 
mon fpake to the people—‘* Here, fays he, is an ellipfis exadly 
the fame as that in Gen. iv. 8.” Without entering into a quef- 
tion, whether the pafflages are exactly alike or not, we fhall 
only obferve, that if the fenfe of VON /poke fharply, given 
above be juft, there will be no occafion to fuppofe any chaim or 
ellipfis : if we look into Ca/a/io we fhall find, that "ON fignifies 
to fpeak with authority, pofitively and abfolutely, to bid or 
command, to refolve with one’s felf and determine, which dif- 
tinguifheth it from 4% to fpeak mildly; as in Gen. i. 3. 
«* God faid, that is, commanded, let there be light—Pf. xxxiii. 
9. He fpake, and it was—Jon. ii. 10. God fpake unto the fifh, 
and it vomited out Jonah—z Chron. ii. 1. Solomon determined 
to build—Pf. iv. 4. Commune with your own heart,” that is, 
call it ftritly to account. This laft feems to be a cafe in point 
more than any other, according to which Gen. iv. 8. might be 
rendered, ‘‘ And Cain communed with Abel”—lIn none of the 
preceding and many like inftances a chafm or ellipfis was ever 
fufpected, nor moft likely would there in Gen. iv. 8. had it not 
been for the addition of the Greek and Samaritan, “‘ Let us go 
into the field :” but the fentence is not complete even with this 
addition. For according to the ufual form, there ought to 


. follow it, ‘* and they went into the field.” The paflage then 
.would ftand thus; ‘* And Cain faid unto Abel, let us go into 


the field ; and they went into the field, and it came to pafs, 
when they were in the field”—What a ufelefs redundancy of 
words ! This verfe carries very good fenfe in our tran{lation, and is 
not 
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not improperly expreffive of the original ; which we humbly ap- 
prehend to be alfo complete in the prefent printed text, and can- 
not but lament the unhappy difputes, that have been and are 
daily raifed by learned men concerning this and many other 
parts of the Bible ; which are of no importance to the fupport of 
religion, the advancement of learning, or the cultivation of good 
inannefs. 





ART. VII. 42 Inquiry ints the real and imaginary Obftruétions 
to the Acquifition of the Arts in England. By James Barry, 
Royal Academecian, and Member of the Clementine Academy of 
Bologna. 8vo. 4s. Becket. 

It is juftly obferved, by Mr. Barry, that the inquiry, which is 
the fubjeé& of his pages, is in its nature curious, and of fome 
importance to the reputation of our country. We agree with 
him alfo that it could not be fuccefsfully purfued without a con- 
fiderable fhare of knowledge and experience in the arts; that it 
even required an artift, and fuch an artift as was enabled from 
the nature and extent of his itudies, to take a view of the 
whole, or at leaft of the great effentials of his profeffion. 
How far the author is fo qualified he modeftly leaves the pub- 
lic to determine. He begins his Inquiry by making fome re- 
marks on the opinions of fome writers, moftly foreigners, re- 
{pecting the capacity of the Englith for the polite arts. Thefe 
writers, particularly the Abbé du Bos, Prefident Montefquieu, 
and Wincleman, have prefcribed limits, as he obferves, to that 
capacity; which they have imputed to climate and other phyfical 
caufes, operating to the natural depreffion of Englifh genius. 
To combat this mifreprefentation, fo injurious to our country, 
feems to be the principal end of this work; to attain which, 
after obferving that the hiftory of the arts furnifh the beft view 
of the caufes of their rife and perfection, he proceeds to fhew 
that the rife and perfection of the arts in Italy has been owing, 
not to phy/fical, but, to a proper combination of moral caufes. 
The difplay of this part of his argument, he has contented 
himfelf with taking from Vafari, who, from his country and 
fituation, was better enabled to do it juftice. He next thews 
that the rife and progrefs of the arts, in Greece alfo, was owing 
to the co-operation of thofe caufes, which are called moral as 
contradiftinguifhed to natural. | 

The non-concurrence of“thefe caufes he affigns as the true 
reafon why the genius of thé ancient Romans did not, to any 
great degree exert itfelf in the arts. To their concurrence he im- 
putes the introduction, progrefs and perfection of the arts in 
France ; obferving, that the fame concurrence of fortunate cir- 
cumitances was prevented from taking place in England at the 
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fame time; by the revolutions in religion, and the changes 
effected by the reformation. _ Mr. Barry very pertinently obferves, 

‘¢ That many ages of Greece, Italy and France, have appeared 
barren in mental abilities, when thofe moral caufes were wanting: 
and that the different taftes of the feveral ages of art in the fame 
country have ever refulted from the different ways in which thefe 
moral caufes have been combined, being either good, or bad; 
limited, or extended; pure or corrupt; according to the tempo- 
rarary modification of this mafs. We are then at no lofs for good 
and fufficient reafons, why the people of England have been 
hitherto fo very backward in the fine arts; and why the Greeks, 
the Italians and the French, have been fo much more fuccefsful: 
the caufes of it lie fairly before us; they are clear, indifputable, and 
adequate facts, furnifhed by the hiftories of thofe countries and thofe 
arts; and would, had they been properly confulted, have faved inge- 
nious men the trouble and the fhame of bewildering themfelvcs in 
the mazes of metaphyfics, and in abftraét, fubtle, uncertain fpecula- 
tions of climates and foils.” 

*¢ It has been fhewn, fays our Author, at the conclufion of his 
work, that the fyftem about the influence of climates was, from the 
extreme complication and fluctuation of things in temperate coun- 
tries, a kind of knowledge impoffible to be obtained: and that even 
when it was admitted in argument it has been found conitantly at 
‘variance with faéts, and to be as contradi¢tory as it was nugatory and 
uncertain. We have feen alfo, by what our poets have done, that 
the Englifh imagination and judgment, when permitted to exert 
themfelves, are at leaft-of fuch good materia!s and fine contexture as 
to have no reafon to fhrink from a parallel with the beft productions 
of our neighbours on the continent. ‘This alone, if there was noth- 
ing elfe, is a proof fufficient that the climate of our Itlands has no- 
thing hoitile to genius: our climate is equally out of the quettion, 
whether we fhall be permitted and encouraged to employ this imagi- 
nation and judgment in the arts of painting and fculpture, fo as to 
rival the great ages of Leo X. and Lewis XIV. or whether we have 
unfortunately akes up thefe arts at too late and corrupt a period of 
our manners, and are likely to remain where we are, for the moft 
part mifpending our time on trifles and things of no exertion. I kit6w 
very well that many of our artifts have, in the leffer branches,, arrived 
at confiderable excellence; I could name four or five land{cape- painters, 
the fame or a greater number of portrait painters, and I could point 
out a good many painters of hittory among us, who if they were 
properly and wifely employed, would do honour to the country. It 
would be faying little, to affirm that our artifts have at prefent more 
abilities than thofe of other countries ; we can receive no honour by 
it, as the arts of Italy, France and Flanders, have been long fince 
decaying and corrupting, and are (generally {peaking) at prefent ar- 
rived at fuch a crifis, that there is but little remaining of the vigorous 
found principles and good prattice of former times. But it muft be 
faid that thefe abilities of our people might be more nobly employed, 
upon great works and great fubjects, which would put genius and 


knowledge to their utmott ftretch ; and if they were, they would (I 
am 
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am certain) meet with no obftruétions in the climate, which, if it was 
fairly examined, has as few natural difadvantages as any under hea- 
ven; perhaps even tewer than Italy itfelf, for any man that has ex- 
perienced the iutenfe heats and firocco of that country, and has feen 
the laffitude, fleep, and idlenefs it produces in the natives, will have 
no doubt but that our fummer is the more eligible of the two. Our 
inconveniencies arifing from cold are not greater than their inconve- 
niencies from heat; but we have no remarkable degree of cold: our 
winter, moderated by the warm fea air, is much more tolerable 
than it is at Bologna, Parma, and other places, where the Apen- 
nines, to all the purpofes of feeling, give them a fituation far north 
of our ifjands. 

*« As to our changeable weather, rainy weather, north-eaft, or any 
other winds, their effeéts (if they have any) are not wo:th attending 
to; we fhall leave them for the amufement of idlenefs and affecta- 
tion, of gamblers and other diffipated unhappy people, who have 
often great occafion for fomething to find fault with. Man was 
made to aét, and our enquiry is of climates as they are formed for 
action, and not for idlenefs, In England we can work without 
doors in the winter, and the fummer fun never unfits us for action, 
or drives us to feek the fhade. There is then no country in which 
labour of mind or body is lef interrupted by the extremes of heat 
or cold; and let it be always remembered, that it is from the vigo- 
rous, continued, and fucceflional exertions of this mental and bo 
dily labour, that every thing is to receive its perfection.” 

We cannot difmifs this tract without recommending it as a 
fenfible, difpaflionate, inveftigation of a fubje&, of which the writer 
appears to be a mafter. We could with the ftile had been lefs 
unequal, and a little mare elevated ; not but that here and there 
we meet with fome imitative attempts at fine writing. At the 
fame time we hold it no difparagement, that the author is not 
equally great in the ufe of the pen as in that of the pencil. Non 
omnia poffumus omnes. 





ART. IX. Kiffes; being an Englifhb Tranflation in Verfe of the Bafia 
of Foannes Secundus Nicholaius of the Hague, accompanied with 
the original Latin Text ; to which is added, An Effay on the Life 
and Writings of Secundus. 4s. 8vo. Davies. 

Secundus, the Author of Bafia, defcended from an ancient 
and illuftrious family in the Netherlands, was born at the Hague, 
anno 1511. He ftudied the civil law under the famous A/cratus, 
and took his degrees in that fcience; after which he went into 
Spain and became Latin Secretary to Cardinal Travera, Arech- 
bifhop of Toledo; at which time he wrote the exquifite little 
poems, the Kiffes. The Editor obferves, that of ail the modern 
Latin poets none perhaps has remained longer in obfcurity than 
this Author ; though none has been more efteemed by the {ow 
who have read him, as well for the purity and elegance of his 
Janguage as the fingular beauty of his thoughts. His firft 
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tranflator into any modern language was Mr. Stanly, author of 


the Lives of the Philofophers. 


He has fince been both tranflated 


and imitated in French, and a compleat tranflation of his Kiffes 
was publifhed by Lintot in 1731. The copies were become, 
fo extremely fcarce as to animate the ingenious Editor to the 
prefent publication: of which we fhall give the following fpecimen ; 


BASIUM IX. 
** Non femper udum da mibi bafum, 
Nec jun&a blandis fila rifibus, 
Nec femper in meum recumbe 
Implicitum, moribunda, collum. 


Menfura rebus eft faa dulcibus. 
Ut Oe id mentets fuavius afficit, 
Faflidium fic trifle fecum — 
Limite proximiore ducit. 


Quum te rogabo ter tria bafa ; 
Tu deme feptem, nec nifi da duo, 
Utrumque nec longum, nec udum: 
Qualia, teli-gero Diana 


Dat cafta fratri! Qualia dat patri 
Experta nullos nata Cupidines! 
Mox é meis, Lafciva, ocellis 

Curre procil natitante planta : 


Et te remotis in penetralibus, 
Et te latebris abdito in intimis: 
Sequar latebras ufque in imas, 


In penetrale fequar repoflum ; 


Pradamque, vitor fervidus,in meam 
Utrinque berileis injiciens manus, 
Raptabo ; ut imbellem columbam 
Unguibus accipiter re-curvis. 


Tu de-precanteis,viia, dabis manus, 
Harenfque, totis, pendula, brachiis, 
Placare me feptem jocofis 
Bafiolis cupies, inepta! 


Errabis ;—illud crimen et eluam, 
Septena jungam bafia fepties, 
Atque hoc catenatis lacertis 

Impediam, fugitiva, collum: 


Dum, per-folutis omnibus ofculis, 
Furabis omneis per Veneres tuas, 
Te fapins poenas eefdem 
Crimine velle pari fubire. 


KIS S_ Ix. 
** Ceafe thy fweet, thy balmy kiffes ; 
Ceafe thy many-wreathing {miles ; 
Ceafe thy melting, murm’ring bliffes ; 
Ceafe thy fond bewitching wiles ; 


On my bofom foft reclin’d, 
Ceafe to pour thy tender joys: 
Pleafure’s limits are confin’d, 
Pleafure oft repeated cloys. 
Sparingly your bounty ufe, 
When I afk for kiffes nine; 
Sev’n at leatt you muft refufe, 
And let only two be mine: 


Yet let thefe be neither long, 

Nor delicious fweets refpire! 

But like thofe which virgins young 
Artlefs give their aged fire: 


Such! as, with a fifter’s love, 
Beauteous Dian may beftow 
On the radiant fon of Jove, 
Phoebus of the filver bow. 


Bounding light with wanton grace, 
Now my lips diforder'd fly; 

And in fome retir’d place 

Hide thee from my fearching eye; 


Each recefs I'll traverfe o’er, 
Where I think thou lieft conceal’d, 
Ev'ry covert I'll explore, 

Till my Wanton’s all reveal'd: 


Then in fportive, am’rous play, 
Viétor-like I'll ceafe my Love ; 
Seize thee! as the bird of prey 
Pounces on a trembling dove. 


Now your arms fubmiffive raifing, 
Round my neck thofearms you'll throw ; 
Now fev'n kiffes {weetly-pleafing 

For your freedom you'll beftow : 


But thofe venal fev’n are mine ;— 
Sev’n-time’s-fev’n’s the price, fweet maid! 
Thou my pris ’ner fhalt remain, | 

Till the balmy ranfom’s paid : 


Paying then the forfeit due, 

By thy much-lov’d beauties fwear; 

Faults like thefe you'll ftill purfue, 

Faults! which Kiffes can repair.” 
Art. X 
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ART. X. Poetical Amufements at a Villa near Bath. 8vo. 4s. Hawes. 

Thefe performances are better calculated for the recreation 
of the fmall circle of friends, among whom they were pro- 
duced, than for the entertainment of the public at large. They 
confift chiefly of little pieces, called by the French Bouts Rimés, 
The produétion of which was once a famous amufement for the 
beaux efprits of that nation. They were never ¢ompleatly na- 
turalized, however, in this country, the genius of which is 
equally impatient of reftraint in poetry as in politics. Some 
tafte and ingenuity, neverthelefs, are difplayed by the feveral 
members of this poetical fociety: particularly in thofe pieces, of 
which tho’ the fubjeéts were given, the rhimes were not previoufly 
impofed ; but, as the poet fays, are worn, not as fhackles, but 


«< Chains of lovelieft ornament.” 
As a proof of this, we fele&t two pieces of a different kind 


on one fubje&t: 


THE POWER OF LOVE. 


Tell me, ye fair ones, tell me, pray, 
What man was e’er fo ftupid 

As to deny th’ extenfive fway, 
And wond’rous power, of Cupid ? 


’Tis Love that loofes fcandal’s tongue, 
And fets old hags a prating . 

Love flutters round the convent wa!], 
Aad darts in thro’ the.grating, 


The haughty Tyrant, fear’d by all, 
Tho’ fierce as Kalmuck Tartar, 

Will ttoop upon his bended knee, 
To tie a damfel’s garter, 


The Trojan Chief, (if Fame fays true) 
Who fear’d not blood or thunder, 

When in the cave he met the Queen, 
To Dido’s charms knock’d under. 


The fierce Achilles, of whofe feats 
Old Homer makes a pother, 

When from the tent his girl they took, 
He cry’d, and told his mother, 


The charms of Omphale appear’d 
To Hercules fo wins.ing, 

The hero’s club was thrown afide 
T’ affift the Queen in fpinning. 


E’en Jove himfelf, whom Gods adore, 
That Lord of the Creation, 

Has oft times deign’d with mertal maids 
To fteal a fly flirtation, © ~ 


As Bathfheba, one evening late 
Was dabling in the water, 

King David caft his eyes that way, 
And in the aétion caught her, 


E2 


Then thus the Prince, in plaintive mood, 
Befpoke the good Uriah, 

Love triumphs o’er the mighty king 
Who flew the great Goliah, 


Tho’ hard and boldas Charles the Swede, 
And tho’ like Broughton bony, 
Love makes us all as meek and tame 
As gentle Macaroni, 


en 
O N LO WV E, 


With bow unftrung, and arrows broke, 
Young Cupid to his mother 1an, 
And tears fait guthing as he fpoke, 
He thus his fad complaint began : 


¢ Ah! where is now that boafted pow’r, 
¢ Which kings and heroes once confefs'd? 
© T try my arrows o'er and o’er, 
¢ But find they cannot reach the breaft. 


€ I feck the rooms, the play, the ball, 
© Where beauty fpreads her brighteft 
© charms ; 
¢ But loft in crowds, my arrows falle 
© And pleafure fcorns my feeble arms. 


© Yet real pleafure is not there, 
¢ The phantom ftill eludes their aim 3 
€ In diffipation’s carelefs air 
€ They feek her charms,---but feck in 
‘ vain. 


* Here pride effays my darts to throw, 
‘But from her hand they ne’ercan harm, 
* For ftill the turns afide the blow— 
* Not beauty’s felf with pridecan charm, 


§ Coquetry 





















$2 
€ Coquetry here, with roving eyes, 
Quick daris a thoufand arrows round; 
She thinks to conquer by furprize, 
€ But, ah! thofe arrows never wound. 


¢ Here cunning boafts to guide their courfe, 
€ With cautious aim, and fly defign ; 
© But ftill the checks her native force, 
€ Touch’d by her hand, they drop from 
* mine. 


* Here affeftation taints the fmile, 
© Which elfe had darted love around ; 
¢ The charms of art can ne’er beguile,--- 
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€ Yet they to Love were once ally’d,--- 
© For Love could every joy difpenfe ; 

¢ Sweet Pleafure fmil'd by Virtue’s fide ; 
¢ And Love was pair’d with Innocence.” 


Fair Venus clafp’d her darling child, 
And gently footh’d his anxious breaft ; 

© Refume thy darts, the faid, and tmil’d, 
‘ Thy wrongs fhall quickly beredrefs’d, 


€ With art'efs blufh, and gentle mien, 

¢ With charms, unknowing art or care, 
¢ With all the Graces in her train, 

¢ The lovely Anna* fhall appear. 


¢ But where fhall nature's charms be 
6 found ? ‘Go then, my boy, to earth again, 

* Once more ailume defpotic pow’r 5 
¢ For Modefty with her fhall reign, 


© While thefe their various arts eflay, 
€ And Sentfe and Reafon muft adore.’ 


€ And vainly firive to gain the heart, 
* Good-fenfe difdainful turns away, 


* And reafon feorns my pointleis dart. * Mifs A. Meynell. 


From thefe fpecimens the poetical reader will fee that his money 
will not be altogether thrown away in the purchafe of thefe 
Amufements ; which we the more earneftly recommend to hin, 
as we learn that the profits arifing from the,publication are 
deftined to the fupport of the Pauper Scheme, a charity efta- 
blifhed fome years fince at Bath, but of late umaccountably 
neglected. 
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Art. XI. Speech of Edmund Burke, Efq. on American Taxation, 

April 19, 1774. 8vo. 2s. Dodfley. 

On a fubjeét, upon which fo much has already been faid, is ftill, 
and we fear long will continue, to be faid on both fides ; it is no 
wonder that a fpeaker, of fuch fuperior abilities as Mr. Burke, 
fhould have always much to fay. It is no wonder if an orator, 

Whofe tongue 
Drops Manna, and can make the worfe appear 
The better reafon, to perplex and dath 
Matureft counfels, 
fhould, on fo popular and interefting a fubject, attraét the attention 
of bis hearers, captivate their paffions or impofe on their underftand- 
ing. The orator, like the poet 
———— Peétus inaniter ancit; 
Irritat, mulcet, fa//s terroribus implet, 
Ut magus. 
With whatever admiration, therefore, we liften to his harangues, 
we fhould receive his documents with caution. The Athenians were 
fo fenfible of the abufe of declamation, that they prohibited its ufe 
in all pleadings in the Areopagus; and perhaps there cannot be a 
more 
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more dangerous member of the legiflature, in a monarchial govern- 
ment than a popular demagogue, poffeffed in any eminent degree of 
the powers of elocution. At the‘fame time it mutt be admitted that 
when their influence is prorerly exerted, they may be as ufeful to fave 
a ftate, as they are otherwife deftrutive to effec its ruin. 

It would ill become Literary Reviewers to fide with faétion, or 
enlift themfelves under the banners of party: we thall not prefume, 
therefore, to enter decifively into the validity of political arguments, 
but content ourfelves on thefe occafions with giving a general abftraé& 
of the matter, and, when it deferves notice, fome f{pecimen of the 
manner in which it is enforced. 

As to the argument, indeed, of this elaborate fpeech, it has little 
of novelty to recommend it. The Speaker fets out with decrying the 
ftalenefs of his fubject. 

“¢ Very difagreeably to this Houfe, very unfortunately to this 
whole Empire, no topic has been more familiar to us. For nine 
long years, feflion after feffion, we have been lafhed round and round 
this miferable circle of occafional arguments and temporary expe- 
dients. Iam fure our heads muit turn, and our ftomachs naufeate 
withthem. We have had them in every fhape; we have looked at 
them in every point of view. Invention is exhaufted ; reafon is fa- 
tigued ; experience has given judgment; but obftinacy is not yet 
conquered.” 

Nor is it eafy to conquer obftinacy, efpecially that which is deeply 
rooted in felf-intereft. No evords will do it, even though it * litten 
“* to the voice of the charmer and he charm ever fo wilely.” But, 
though the argument, pro and contra American taxation, afford little 
novelty, the light, in which our Orator exhibits the conduct of the 
Houfe of Commons, in the pafling and repeal of the ftamp-act, can- 
not fail of affording room for much ftare among the Quidnuncs, who 
will conceive their wonderful wifdom, has been much mifled in im- 
puting effects to the wrong caufes, or at leaft actions to the wrong 
perfons: For, however, our ordinary politicians deceive themfelves, 
it is men, not meafures, to which they are ordinarily attached. 
The attachment of our Orator to the little gods of 47s political ido- 
latry is far from being ordinary: at leaft his defcriptive eulogiums on 
them are very extraordinary: and for thefe his fpeech is more dif- 
tinguifhable than for any thing elfe in matter or manner. Of thefe, 
therefore, we fhall give a {pecimen or two for the entertainment of 
our readers, Of the American affairs they will, on other publica- 
tions, have foon more than enough. 

Of Lord Chatham our Orator fpeaks thus: ‘ A great and cele- 
brated name ; a name that keeps the name of this country refpectable 
in every other on the globe. It may be trully called, 

Clarum et venerabile nomen 
Gentibus, et multum noltre quod proderat urbi. 

“* Sir, the venerable age of this great man, his merited rank, his 
fuperior eloqueuce, his fplendid qualities, his eminent fervices, the 
vait {pace he fills in the eye of mankind ; and, more than all the reft, 
his fall from power, which, like death, canonizes and fanctifies a 
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reat character, will not fuffer me to cenfure any part of his condud, 
am fure I am not difpofed to blame him.” 

The di/pofition not to blame, is fufficiently evident ; the fear not to 
flatter, not quite fo clear: for as Keckfy fays, ‘* Who’s afraid ?”— 
But this great man muft make room for another.— 

“* For even then, Sir, even before this — orb was entirely 
fet, and while the Weftern horizon was in a blaze with his defcending 
glory, on the oppofite quarter of the heavens arofe another luminary, 
and, for his hour, became lord of the afcendant. 

* This light too is psffed and fet forever. You underftand, to 
be fure, that I fpeak of Charles Townfhend, officially the re-producer 
of this fatal fcheme ; whom I cannot even now remember without 
fome degree of fenfibility. In truth, Sir, he was the delight and 
ornament of this houfe, and the charm of every private fociety which 
he honoured with his prefence. Perhaps there never arofe in this 
country, nor in any country, a man of a more pointed and finifhed 
wit; and (where his paffions were not concerned) of a more refined, 
exquifite, and penetrating a judgment. If he had not fo great a 
flock, as fome have had who flourifhed formerly, of knowledge long 
treafured up, he knew better by far, than any man I ever was ac- 
quainted with, how to bring together within a fhort time, all that 
was neceflary to eftablith, to illuitrate, and to decorate that fide of 
the queftion he fupported. He ftated his matter fkilfully and power- 
tully. He particularly excelled in a moft luminous explanation, and 
difplay of his fubject. His ftyle of argument was neither trite and 
vulgar, nor fubtle and abfirufe. He hit the houfe juft between wind 
and water.—And not being troubled with too anxious a zeal for any 
matter in queftion, he never was more tedious, or more earneft, than 
the pre-conceived opinions, and prefent temper of his hearers re- 
quired ; to whom he was always in perfeé&t unifon. He conformed 
exactly to the temper of the houfe; and he feemed to guide, becaufe 
he was always fure to follow it.”— 

We are really at a lofs to know whether our Orator be here 
ferious or ironical. The ‘ hitting the houfe between wind and 
water,” and the frank confeffion that the houfe could never hit him, 
are circumttances fo ludicroufly charaéteriftic of the political didapper 
he is defcribing, that we are in fome doubt whether he be in jeft 
or earneft. 

Our Orator’s encomiums on General Conway and Lord Rocking- 
ham, are fomewhat lefs od/cure, though much more /ublime and 
beautiful. Speaking of the repeal of the ftamp-act, he fays, 

“* It is now given out, for the ufual purpofes, by the ufual emif- 
faries, that Lord Rockingham did not confent to the repeal of this 
a&t until he was bullied into it by Lord Chatham ; and the reporters 
have gone fo far as publickly to affert, in an hundred companies, that 
the Hon. Gentleman under the gallery *, who propofed the repeal in 
the American Committee, had another fett ot refolutions in his 
pocket directly the reverfe of thofe he moved, Thefe artifices of a 
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defperate caufe are, at this time, fpread abroad with incredible care, 
in every part of the town, from the higheft to the loweft companies ; 
as if the induftry of the circulation were to make amends for the ab- 
furdity of the report. 

« Sir, whether the noble Lord is of a complexion to be bullied by 
Lord Chatham, or by any man, I muft fubmit to thofe who know 
him. I confefs, when I look back to that time, I contider him as 
placed in one of the moft trying fituations in which, perhaps, any 
man ever ftood, In the Houfe of Peers there were very few of the 
miniftry, out of the noble Lord’s own particular connexion, (except 
Lord Egmont, who acted, as far as I could difcern, an honourable 
and manly part,) that did not look to fome other future arrangement, 
which warped his politicks. There were in both houfes new and me- 
nacing appearances, that might very naturally drive any other, than a 
mott refolute minifter, from his meature or from his ftation. The 
houfe-hold troops openly revolted. The allies of the miniftry (thofe, 
I mean, who fupported fome of their meafures, but refufed refponii- 
bility for any) endeavoured to undermine their credit, and to take 
ground that mutt be fatal to the fuccefs of the very caufe which they 
would be thought to countenance. ‘The queftion of the repeal was 
brought on by the miniftry in the committee of this houfe, in the 
very inftant when it was known that more than one court negotiation 
was carrying on with the heads of the oppofition. Every thing, 
upon every fide, was full of traps and mines. Earth below thook ; 
heaven above menaced ; all the elements of miniiterial fafety were 


diffolved. It was in the midit of this chaos of pon and counter- 


plots; it was in the midft of this complicated warfare againft public 
oppofition and private treachery, that the firmnefs of that noble 
perfon was put to the proof. He never ftirred from his ground ; no, 
not an inch. He remained fixed and determined, in principle, in 
meafure, and in conduct. He practifed no managements. He 
fecured no retreat. He fought no apology. 

* T will likewife do juitice, I ought to do it, to the Hon. Gentle- 
man who led us in this Houfe *. Far from the duplicity wickedly 
charged on him, he acted his part with alacrity and refolution. 
We all felt, infpired by the example he gave us, down even to 
myfelf, the weakeft in that phalanx. I declare for one, 1 knew 
well enough (it could not be concealed from any body) the true 
ttate of things; but, in my life, I never came with fo much fpirits 
into this Houfe. It was a time fora man toaét in. We had power- 
ful enemies; but we had faithful and determined friends; and a 
glorious caufe. We had a great battle to fight ; but we had the 
means of fighting ; not as now, when our arms are tied behind us. 
We did fight that day and conquer. 

** T remember, Sir, with a melancholy pleafure, the fituation of 
the Hon. Gentleman*, who made the motion for the repeal ; in 
that crifis, when the whole trading interett of this empire, crammed 
into your lobbies, with a trembling and anxious expectation, waited, 
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almoft to a winter's return of light, their fate from your refolutions, 
When, at length, you had determined in their favour, and your 
doors, thrown open, fhewed them the figure of their deliverer in the 
well-earned triumph of his important victory, from the whole of that 
multitude there arofe an involuntary burit of gratitude and tranfport. 
They jumped upon him like children on «long abfent father. They 
clung about him as captives about their redeemer. All England, all 
America joined in his applaufe. Nor did he feem infenfible to the’ 
beft of all earthly rewards, the love and admiration of his fellow- 
citizens. Hope elevated and joy brightened his creft. I ftood near 
him ; and his face, to ufe the expreffion of the Scripture of the firit 
martyr, ‘ his face was as if it had been the face of an angel.’ I do 
not know how others feel ; but if I had ftood in that fituation, I 
never would have exchanged it for all that kings in their profufion 
could beflow. I did hope, that day’s danger and honour would have 
been a bond to hold us all together forever. But, alas! that, with 
other pleafing vifions, is long fince vanifhed.” 

There is evident loyalty in oar Orator’s apoftrophe concerning his 
Majetty. ‘* Let fm have character fince, ours is no more! let fome 
“« part of government be kept in refpeci!” There is alfo apparent 
generolity in his delineation of the chara¢ter of the late Mr. Gren- 
ville; whom he calls a fir/-rate figure in this country : Though it is 
plain the fpeaker was in a panegyrical mood, when he faid the law, 
as a profeffion to which Mr. G. was bred, is one of ‘ the firft and 
nobleft of human fciences.” The ftudy of the law, as a_profeffion, 
in this country, is fo merely municipal, as hardly to deferve the 
name of a Science; and, however it may quicken the underttanding, 
it is fo far from enlarging it, that few men of equal natural endow- 
ments aad liberal-education have fuch contracted ideas as our Englith 
lawyers.. But we-have fufficiently whetted the reader’s curiofity to 
perufe the whole‘of'this popular pamphlet; in which he will find 
many inftances both of the xz/e and adafe of Rhetorical abilities *. 
But, as the Speaker juftly obferves, ‘* Plain truth and clear evidence 
** can be beat down by no ability.” 


Art. XII. 42 Addrefs to the People of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
on the prefext important Crifis of Affairs. By Catherine Macaulay. 
8vo. 6d. Dilly. i 


* "His political ‘abilities he frequently lays afide. Thus in advifing pacific mea- 
fores, at all events, refpeéting America; he fays, “ { am not going into the 
“6 dt in&tions of R1GUTS. Ido not enter into thefe metapby/fical diftin@ions; I hate the 
© very found of them.” This is the firit time, we believe, that the inyeftigation of 
the civil powers of adminifiration and natural rights of a people, was deemed detefl- 
able and too metap>yfical for parliamentary difcuflion, But this is not the‘only in- 
ftance in which the Orator has facrificed truth and good fenfe to Rhetorical flourithes; 
his Speech atfording numerous examples to contirm the poet's obfervation. 

« Kale eloquence, like the priimatie. glats, 

* lis gaudy colours fpreads in every place ; 

© The face of Nature we no more furvey : 

* All glares alike, without diftinétion gay . 

« Buc true exprefiion, like, th’ unchafiging ton, 

* Clears and improves whate’er it dhines upon 5 t 
* Tt gilds all objests but it alersnene.’ 


Satisfactory 
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Satisfaétory as is the reflection of having difcharged our duty to our 
* country, itcannot but be mortifying to thofe, who conceive it their 
duty to difieminate the ditates of prudence and policy among their 
compatriots, to reflect that ‘* wifdom may cry as loud as fhe will in the 
ftreets, no man regardeth her.”—Could it otherwife have ever hap- 
pened that the fublime fagacity of our popular Pallas fhould be foiled 
by the low cunning of that minifterial Hermes? Yet fo it feems to be 
‘from the repeated efforts of the mafculine genius of our female Re- 
publican to warn us againit the growing evils of monarchy, and in- 
duce us to embrace the inexpretlible benefits of her beloved demo- 
cracy. At prefent thefe efforts are difplayed in favour of the Suffer- 
ing brethren, or, as fome cali them, the ffuddora rebels, of Americas 
It is faid, however, to have been obferved on this occafion, by an 
eminent lawyer, that the law knows no fuch word as redellion. And, 
though high-treajon may be familiar to it, yet, in popvlar contefts 
with government, they only are confirmed traitors, who are unfuc- 
cefsful enough to come to the feaffold or the gibbet. 

With refpe& to the arguments ufed in this Addrefs, they are 
neither new nor particularly cogent. ‘They have moft of them been 
repeatedly urged; though not always in fo emphatical a ftile and 
manner. Of thefe our readers will be contented with the fhort {pe- 
cimens contained in the following paragraphs. 

“< Tt is not impoffible, my fellow-citizens, that after having tamely 
fuffered the government, by a yearly increafe of taxes, to beggar 
yourfelves and your pofterity, you may be led away with the wicked, 
but delufive hope, that the miniftry, when they have power to pick 
the pockets of your American brethren, will have the moderation to 
fave thofe of their countrymen. 

« Roufe, my countrymen! roufe from that guilty ftate of diffipa- 
tion in which you have too long remained, and in which, if you 
longer continue, you are loft for ever. Roufe! and unite in general 
effort; “till, by your unanimous and repeated addrefles to the 
throne, and to both houfes of parliament, you draw the attention of 
every part of the government to their own intereits, and to the dan- 
gerous ftate of the Britifh empire.” 

Surely, our modern patriots have feen enough of the ineffi- 
cacy of repeated addrefs to. think fuch a mode of feeking redre/s 
ineffetual. Accommodating ourfelves to the ftile of our vehement 
Addrefler, the punithing a pick-pocket minifiry will require the na- 
tion to be roufed to a higher pitch of refeatment. Pump them! foufe 
them in the muddy puddle of their own politicks, ye popular pa- 
triots of Old England!—Tar and feather their officiating reprefen- 
tatives, ye boifterous Boftonians of New-England !—The fympathetic 
breezes will reciprocally waft acrofs the Atlantic the factious fuel 
that feeds your mutual flame! 


Art. XIII. The Speech of the Right Honourable the of 
in the Houje of , on Friday the 20th of Fanuary, 1775+ 4to. 
1s. Kearfly. 
If this be not a mere catch-penny, of which it bears a ftrong ap- 
pearance, we are forry to fay that the roaring of the Lion feems to 
be 
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be dwindled, through dotage, into the braying of an Afs.—Hear 
him! ** | have crawled, my Lords, to this houfe to-day, to tell you 
—I think it my duty to give the whole of my experience, and 
council to my country at all times.” ——** Having thus entered on the 
threfbold of this bufinefs, I will Axock at your gates for juftice, and 
never flop unlefs infirmities fhould za:/ me to my bed, until I have, 
at leatt, tried every thing in my power to heal thofe unhappy divifions, 
There is no time to be loft—every hour is big with danger—perhaps 
even while I am now fpeaking, the decifive blow is ftruck, which 
may involve millions in the confequence ; and, believe me, the very 
furit drop of blood that is fpilled, will be a wound not eafily tkinned 
over—it will be irritable vulnus; a wound of that rancorous and 
fettering kind, that, in all probability, will mortify the whole body.” 
—This would be mortifying indeed! But, when a limb is in a ftate 
of mortification already, aud every fymptom indicates amputation, 
furely we fhould not fo much dread a flight fcratch, though a drop 
of blood fhould follow, and even that drop wonderfully turn into a 
wound, feftering into a gangrene, for which the cachectic habit of 
the patient feems fo ripely difpofed. God forbid that we fhould 
come to blood or wounds; but if the potential cauftic will not do, things 
are come to fuch a head, that the fubject muift not be abandoned be- 
caufe his obftinacy reduces us to the neceffity of having recourfe to 
the falutary operation of the lancet. What can this daring {peechifier 
mean, by infinuating that our gracious Sovereign is going to turn 
Turk, and to abandon old England for the pleaiure of domineering 
over America, from the defpotic Divan of the Sublime Porte ? For 
what elfe can he mean by the following paragraph ? 

*¢ T will declare, thatif his M continues to hear fuch coun- 
fellors—he will not only be badly advifed—but undone.—He may 
wear his c n indeed, it is true, but it will not be worth his 
wearing : robbed of fo principal a jewel, as America, it will lofe its 
luftre, and no longer beam that effulgence which fhould irradiate the 
brow of M——y. What then is become of this boafted country of 
England, once fo renowned in arts, as well as arms ! what is become 
of her conftitution, that has hitherto been the wonder as well as the 
envy of furrounding nations! has the changed her civil power, and 
falutary laws for a military code? Or has fhe transferred her feat of 
empire to Conftantinople ¢” 

We were once told, by this popular Orator, that America was con- 
ons in Germany. She is now to be reduced, it feems, at Con- 
ftantinople ! He atks, if England, ‘‘ who has often thed her deareft 
blood, in the manly refiftance of defpotifm, has now not only tamely 
fubmitted to it—but fat down herfelf to forge the arbitrary chains.” 
To ft down to forge chains is certainly a tame way of going to 
work, and juft as proper as the Americans’ rifiag up to fubmit to 
their impofition. We hope, neither will be obliged to fuch prepofterious 
behaviour. If ftubbornnefs be oppofed by firmnefs, conciliating mea+ 
fures may yet take place. Our Orator * trufts America will meet 
us half way.” Really this is very kind of her—a dutiful daughter 
might come a little farther, to effect a reconciliation with her offended 
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mother. Grant that Madam is a little proud, it would become Mis 
to be lefs haughty. ‘* But how can fhe truft us with the bayonet at 
her breaft?” True; confcious, as fhe is, that fo near a relation as 
herfelf deferves fo little to be trufted. If one party, however, muft 
be trufted, we really think the child fhould give up the point to the 
parent: and, though by {paring the rod this wayward child may not 
be quite {poilt, the inftrument of correction fhould certainly not be 
thrown afide, till the has promifed to be good and do fo no more. 

After all, we much fufpect the fpurioufnefs of this Speech; in 
which cafe there is matter, malignant enough for fufficient caufe of 
complaint againft the Editor, for a high breach of privilege. The 
publifher indeed vouches for its authenticity : but this is a part of his 
profeffion ; for which, without any regard to the trite refle€tion of 
national prejudices, he is at leaft as well qualified as any of the 
brotherhood *. 


Art. XIV. 4 Complaint to the of + againft a Pam 
phlet, intitled, A Speech intended to have been fpoken on the Bill for 
altering the Charters of the Colony of Maffachufet’s Bay. 8vo. ws. 
White. 

We have here a fenfible and fpirited reprehenfion of the author of 
the pamphlet alluded to; reported to be the Bithop of 

‘«« It is perhaps needlefs, fays the Complainant, to acquaint the 
reader, that the Complaint contained in the following pages, was 
never made, nor intended to be made in the place alluded to. It may 
be of more confequence to inform him, that the author had no other 





motive for drawing it up, than becaufe he thought the Speech 7 


deferved it; and the rather, as its influence had been extend by 
an unufual circulation, and its authority feemed to have acquired 
confiderable weight by the addition of a name, which public report 
had, perhaps, not lefs unaccountably, than arbitrarily affixed to it.” 

Complying, however, with the ufual formality ot fpeakers in the 
Houfe, our Author begins thus : 

“ My 

‘* I flattered myfelf, that the vigorous, but neceflary, meafures 
taken at the clofe of the lait parliament, with a view of reftoring 
peace and good order in the province of the Maflachufet’s Bay, 
would before this time have brought back to a fenfe of their duty thofe 
deluded men, who have difturbed the general tranquility, and in- 
fulted the common government; I hoped that we might now have 
met to feal their pardon, to receive them again into our confidence 
and protection, and to congratulate with them and ourfelves on a 
perfect re-union of affections and interefts. 

“* The wifdom and firmnefs of the plan adopted here, and the 
charatters of thofe, to whofe care it hath been intruited, leave me 


* Since the above Article was fent to the prefs, we learn that the fale of this 
fpeech is fupprefled ; its publication having given offence to the noble Speaker. The 
publither, however, ftill declares he received the copy from a Member of Parliament ; 
who cannot be fuppofed to have wilfully deceived either him or the publick ; though 
~~ “gx of his pen or memory may polibly have done his lordfhip’s argument foue 

ttle injury. 

t The Houfe of Lords, ; 

little 
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little reafon to believe, that I fhould have been thus difappointed 
in the event, had it not been for the prattices of fome perfons at 
home, who have fet themfelves to inflame the difcontents of the co- 
lonifts, and, as far as they can, to render the breach between us 
irreparable. The favourite theme of thefe enemies to the public 
good is, that the meafures we are purfuing are not the meafures of 
the nation, but of a party, which is difpofed to exercife every act 
of oppreffion againft the colonies, but wants refolution to enforce 
its deligns. Groundlefs and abfurd as thefe infinuations are, they 
have neverthelefs their effect upon the minds of the people, and have 
been applied to very pernicious purpofes by ill defigning men, 

*¢ The pamphlet I have in my hand is of a {till more dangerous 
nature. It purports to be ‘* A Speech intended to have been fpoken 
on the bill for altering the charters of the colony of Maffachufet’s 
Bay.” It appears to be addreffed to this —— ; and by the 
fanétity of the language in feveral parts one might almoft be tempted 
to believe, the writer affected to pafs for one of the r db h, 
if it were poflible any way to reconcile the nature and tendency of 
the publication with fo facred a character. 

«* By giving to this pamphlet the form and title of a * Speech,’ 
the time of its publication is artfully funk in the time, when, we are 
to underftand, it would have been fpoken ; fo that, while we read, 
what might have been alledged againit paffing the bill, wedo not re- 
collect, that thefe allegations ever were made, till after the bill had 
actually pafied into a law. Now, my , there is at all times a 
wide difference between cenfuring a bill that is depending in parlia- 
ment, and attacking the laws of the kingdom. But, to make a for- 
mal and avowed attack upon a law juft pafled, and juft beginning to 
operate, in a delicate and dangerous crilis, appears to me an act of 
the moft fatal and criminal tendency ; becaufe it can have no other 
effe&t than that of alienating the minds of the people from govern- 
ment, ata time too, when it behoves them moft to fuppert it. Upon 
this principle alone I might found my complaint to your 
againft the pamphlet in queltion; but the liberty of the prefs is fo 
invaluable a privilege, that in an accufation even of this kind I 
fhould fearcely think it fufficient to thew, that a publication is per- 
nicious, unlefs I could likewife fhew, that itis untrue. I fhall 
therefore intreat your attention, while I enter more par- 
ticularly into the merits of this * Speech’ as it is called; for the 
author of it hath not only to anfwer for having fpoken at a time when 
he ought not, but for having fpoken that, which he could not at any 
time have juttified. 

*¢ Under colour of not entering upon difputable points, he ftates 
and argues from them, as if they had been acknowledged in his fa- 
vour. While he profeffes to contine himfelf ftri@ly to a detail of facts, 
and waves all difcuflion of rights, he expreffes himfelf in terms that 
amount to a denial of the fupremacy ef this country over her colo- 
nies :—he gives a falfe idea of their conftitution, in order to invali- 
date our right of taxing them :—he introduces occurrences of great 
moment, totally unconnected with his fubject, and mifreprefents 
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them fo as to render our claim of that right highly odious :—he flu- 
dioutly conceals the true, and affigns a falfe caufe for the late act of 
parliament relating to Boiton ;—and by fuch means endeavours to fet 
the conduét of this country in the moft unjutt and criminal light.” 

Such are the charges brought againft the Author of the celebrated 
pamphlet in queftion; which are {upported with great plaufibility of 
argument and fome brilliancy and itrength of ftile ; but for proof of 
this we muft refer our readers to the Complaint itfelf, which con- 
cludes thus: 

«¢ Before I conclude, however, I think it my duty to declare, that 
I do mott fincerely acquit every of this of all fufpicion 
in refpeét to this pamphlet.—To fhrink ffom the duties of his rank, 
when matters of the higheft national importance are in agitation—to 
with-hold his opinion in the hour of debate—-to wait in fecret and filent 
expectation, ull difcuffion is at an end—and, when the butinefs is 
decided, when the decifion is confirmed by a law, and that !aw is in 
the very inftant of its operatios,—then to interpofe by an appeal to the 
people at large, and fuch an appeat as this, my ————, ------ isa 
conduct, which it is utterly impoflible any ———— of this 
can have been capable of . It is my conduét, my , which 
I even think of with fo much reluétance, that, unlefs, contrary to 
all expectation and belief, fome one among us fhould ftand up to 
avow it, and oblige me to bring my charge home to the writer, I 
fhall forbear to give it a name.” 


Art. XV. A Letter to Dr. Samuel Folnfon: occafioned by his late poli 
tical Publications. With an Appendix, containing jome Obfervations 
on a Pamphlet lately publifbed by Dr. Shebbeare. 8vo. 1s. 6d. ‘Towers, 
We have here a fpirited, and yet apparently difpaffionate, remon- 

trance againft the inconfiftency and Jacobitifm of the two celebrated 

court-penfioners, Dr. Johnfon and Dr. Shebbeare. To the former 
the Author very pertinently addrefles himfelf thus : 

‘* It has been faid, that few men are capable of bearing profperity 
well; and if receiving a penfion may be confidered as a fpecies of 
profperity, it appears fufficiently evident, that this has not had a 
favourable effe€t either upon yeur head, or upon your heart. Not 
one truly valuable piece has iffued from your pen, fince you re- 
ceived the royal bounty. From that time, your native pride and are 
rogance appear to have been augmented; and your latter pieces are 
far from breathing that virtuous fpirit, by which your former writ- 
ings were generally diftinguifhed. Inftead of employing your talents 
in the fervice of the republic of letters, and in benefiting mankind, 
you are now dwindled into the rancorous writer of a party; and pro- 
duce only fuch performances as the Falfe Alarm, the Thoughts on 
the Tranfactions refpefting Fulkland’s Iflands, and the Patriot. 

** During the laft reign, you were generally confidered as one of 
the moft bigotted Jacobites in the kingdom. It is commonly faid, 
that you fearcely ever fpoke of the family on the throne with any 
degree of temper or decency; and you not unfrequently exhibited 
in your writings your averfion to the government. It was then a fub- 
Je& of your moft pathetic complaints, that England was epersfid with 
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Excife*, that it was a cheated and a groaning nation, and a beggar’d 
fand +. We were then curfed with a peufion’d band, and with bireling 
Senators; and it was a thoughtle/s age lull’d to seRViTUDE f. 

** You then withed for thofe happy days of old, when juftice was 
vprighily and impartially adminiftered. You fighed for the age of 
Alfred, becaufe as you inform us, 

‘* Fair Juftice then, without conftraint ador’d, 

* Held high the fteady fcale, but drop’d the fword; 

* No fpies were paid, no specIAL juRIEs known, 

* Bleft age! but ah! how diff’rent from our own! § 
But whatever evils the nation fuffered from an iniquitous govern- 
ment in the laft reign, they are, it feems, happily removed in the 
prefent; fo that you can now difcover nothing to complain of, but 
the turbulence and wickednefs of the popular party. 

** Asthis country was fo much oppreffed, and laboured under 
fach a variety of evils in the reign of George the Second, it may 
amufe a fpeculative man to enquire, by what means fo happy a re- 
volution in public affairs has been effectuated in the reign of George 
the Third. Are our taxes lefflened? No. Is the nation freed from 
excife? No. Are the rights of the fubject more religioufly preferved ? 
No. Is juftice more impartially adminiftered in our courts of law? 
No. Are /pecial juries \efs frequent? No. Has the commerce of 
the nation been increafed, and its interefts better attended to? No. 
Are our parliaments more incorrupt, and Jefs under the influence of 
the court? No. What is it then that has fo wonderfully changed 
the face of public affairs, as entirely to reconcile the author of the 
RamMBLeR to the government ? The whole may be anfwered in this 
fhort fentence. ‘The grievances of the kingdom are removed; the 
nation is no more in a groaning or a finking ftate; for Dr. Samuet 
JouNsoN HAS A PENSION.” 

The Letter-writer proceeds to cenfure feveral paffages in the above 
mentioned political tracts, particularly fuch as refpeét the Americans 
and the proteftant diflenters ; of which latter he complains the Do¢tor 
hath given a malevolent and injurious account. The following is his 
concluding paragraph 

** You will probably, with that haughtinefs which is natural to 
you, but which even your bett friends muft acknowledge to be a con- 
fiderable flaw in your character, affe&t to difregard whatever can be 
offered againft your conduct, or your writings. But fhould you ever 
again really be influenced by thofe principles of virtue, which you 
have fo forcibly incalcated on others, you will regret that your time 
has been mifemployed in the vindication of meafures, which fhould 
have excited the indignation of every honeft man. I would, how- 
ever, wifh you to remember, fhould you again addrefs the public 
under the character of a political writer, that luxuriance of imagina- 





* Vid. London, a poem, in imitation of the third Satire of Juvenal, publithed 
in Dodtley’s Mifcellanies, Vol. i. p. 188. 
+ London, ut fupra, p. 189, 191, 196. 
} London, ut fupra, p, 189, 196, 197+ 
§ London, ut fupra. : 
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tion, or energy of language, will ill compenfate for the want of 
candour, of juftice, and of truth. And ] thall only add, that fhould 
I hereafter be difpofed to read, as I heretofore have done, the moft 
excellent of all your performances, roe Ramater, the pleafure 
which I have been accuftomed to find in it will be much diminifhed 
by the reflexion, that the writer of fo moral, fo elegant, and fo va- 
luable a work, was capable of proftituting his talents in fuch pros 
duétions, as the Falfe Alarm, the Thoughts on the Tranfactions re- 
[petting Falklana’s Ifiands, and the Patriot.” 

The obfervations on Dr. Shebbeare’s pamphlet, our Letter-writer 
prefaces thus: 

“« It is fomewhat worthy of obfervation, that at the prefent pe- 
riod, the penfioned-advocates for the court fhould be of opinion, as 
it appears they are by their writings, that the bef method they can 
take of gratifying their patrons, is to degrade the characters of King 
William and Queen Mary, to traduce the revolution, and the moft 
illu(trious patriots of the laft age, and to pour out the moft fcurrilous 
abufe on the proteftant diffenters.” , 

From this preamble it may be gathered, that the writer is himfelf 
one of that refpectable body, whofe caufe he fo ably efpoufes. But 
for the manner, in which he treats that ingenious and fpirited 
writer, we muft refer our readers to the pamphlet itfelf.— 


Art. XVI. A fport Addrefs to the Government, the Merchants, Manu- 
fa@urers, and the Colonifts in America, and the Sugar Iflands, on 
the prefent State of Affairs. By a Member of Parliament. 8vo. 1s. 

Robinfon. 

This /elf-eleéted (for fo we will venture to call him) Member of 
Parliament, fets out with informing us that ** No man wants to be 
informed, that the Colonies are of great importance to the commerce, 
the wealth and power of Great Britain.” And, this being almoft alt 
the information he himfelf gives us, we conceive that none of our 
readers will want any farther information about his pamphlet. 
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Art. XVII. Verfes addreffed to the Queen, with a New-Year’s Gift 
of Irifo ManufaG@ure. By Lord Clare. 4to. 1s. Dodfley. 

The wags have been merry with our noble Author’s occafional 
verfes ; calling both his poetry and prefent, ‘‘ pieces of Irifh fuff.” 
Certain it is, they ferve to place his Lordfhip’s loyalty and pa- 
triotifm in a better point of view than his poetical abilities; and 
_ yet they are far from being defpicable, as may appear by the fol- 

jowing fhort exordium : 

** Could poor lerne gifts afford, 
Worthy the Confort of her Lord, 
Of pureft gold a fculptur’d frame, 
Juft emblem of her zeal, fhould flame: 
Within, the produce of her foil, 
Wrought by her hand with curious toil, 
Should 
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Should from her fplendid looms fupply 
The richeft web of Tyrian dye}; 
Where blended tints in plaitic lore, 
Might, breathing, fhame the fculptur’d ore.” 
On the whole, we regard his Lordthip’s devotion to her Majefty, 
and the good of poor Jerne, as more honourable than would have been 
a proof of his more ardent devotion to the Mufes. 


Art. XVIII. The Graces, a Poetical Epifile; from a Gentleman to bis 

Son. gto. 1s. Flexney. 

An ironical verfification of fome of the important documents con. 
tained in the late Lord Chefterfield’s Letters to his Son. Asa fpeci- 
men of the verfe and manner, accept the following concluding lines ; 

“© Adieu! and let the Graces be your text *, 

But I'll be more explicit in my next : 
There will I teach thee, with a fire’s concern, 
All that is proper for a fon to learn: 
In pleafing fegments how to pair your nails +, 
Segments muit pleafe, as long as tafte prevails. 
The conduct of your breeches there make known, 
How beit to pull ’em up, and let ’em down, 
Teach thee to handle with peculiar grace, 
The {nuff-box, toothpick, and the’ toothpick-cafe, 
And how to cut and eat a currant tart, 
Nor let your napkin or your chin have part. 
Once more, my child! Adieu! Remember me, 
And ne’er, O ne’er forget the Graces Tures! 
Hug ’em as‘clofe, as, when he goes to reft, 

hugs his graceful Oraer to his breaft.” 





Art. XIX. The Philofophic Whim: or, Aftronomy a Farce. In the Old 
Thefpian Manner. Being a New and humorous Difplay of the 
Univerfe. With proper Elucidations ; intimating, I. Moral ayd 
praéical Antidote againft the farther Progrefs of conjugal Infidelity 
among the Great. II. That the Inflitution of the Scavoir Vivre Club 
is not modern, but derived from a celebrated Hero of ancient Greece ; 
with many other ufeful, infiruclive, and entertaining Articles; all 
PelpeCtfully dedicated to the Univerfities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
By the Author of Dramatic Genius}. 4to. 18. 6d. Becket. 

This philofophic Whim, or, as itis called, a xew difplay after the 
old manner, made its firft appearance, if we miftake not, in the late 
Chriftmas holidays; and might have been not improperly entitled, 
The Mufe’s Gambol, or a New-year’s gift for the pretty matters of 
the two Univerfities; in which cafe it might have paffed off among 


* The Graces, the Graces, remember the Graces. 

Lord Chefterfield’s Letters to his Son, gto edit. Vol. i. p. 390. 

+ The ends of your nails fhould+be fmall fegments of cireles, &c. every time 
that you wipe your hands, rub the fkin round your nails backwards, that it may 

not grow up and fhortef your nails too much. — Ibid. Vol. ii. p. 60. . 
t The well known Dr. Paul Hifternan, who has fubicribed his name to the dedi- 
cation; and Calls his’ pieve a chef d oeuvre, , 
y the 
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the other abfurd frolicks that are countenanced by the feflivity of the 
feafon. But when the Author tells us, Decies repetita placebit, we 
mutt take the liberty to enter a caveat; unlefs he means to infer from 
his medical practice of adminiftering other naufeous drugs, that like 
the fmoking of tobacco, the fimelling at 4/7 fatida and thechewing of 
olives, it will prove lefs difguitful after the palate is vitiated by its ule 
than at firft taiting. 

Let the reader judge from the following fpecimen of the firft 
Canto ; to which the black joke is played by way of overture ; the 
interlocutor, ftiled daughing Paul of the Wet, entering with impurpled 
countenance and whimiically accoutred, to “* prove his learming.” 

** Some fay our earth the center is of all, 
Round which the planets move, a myitic ball, 
In dutiful attendance, they mear well, 
With balanc’d movements as I ape Heinel ! 
[Jmitates ber folemn manner of dancing, 
Others the blazing fun ftick in the middle, 
Subfervient orbs jig round as toa fiddle, 
4 whimfical Air. 
Thus dance I to the tune of the fpheres, 
Minftrels play up, and tickle my ears. 
There we go Faft-on, 
Here we come Weft-on, 
Now we drive South-on; 
Laft we roth North-on; 
That is the grand point of attra@tion!!!! 
[To the muficians Seeming- to have Sorgotten what they were abouts 
Quick, Altra Volta, Encore, Bis, Da Capo, 
Or on your damn’d cat-guts I'll give a rapo. 
There we go Eaft-on, 
Here we come Weft-on, __ 
To th’ glafs my grand point of attraSticn, 
[Goes to the table for refrefbaent.” 

The other two cantos, contained in one page each, are equally 
poetical and fublime. In an advertifément for the very curious and 
inquifitive readers, as to the why and wherefore of every fubjeét. 
We are told that, according to the primitive plan of 4 aew Difplay 
of the Univerfe, ** it was to be delivered in the manner of the firit 
‘* dramatic attempts, when there was but one fpeaker, and the 
** chorus danced or fung to relieve him at certain intervals, which 
‘« may be done with this, by any perfon intelligent of the bufinefs. 
** Such a practice would throw a great light on that long-debated 

‘ topic, it is a proper and wanted fupplement to the Efay on Dra- 
** matic Genius.” m this may be gathered that this piece was 
written, to be delivered on the ftage in the manner of the famous 
jubilee ode, and doubtlefs by Mr. Garrick himfelf? For who is elfe 
fo intelligent in the dufinc/s ? Or, who can want, except himfelf or 
the Author, any Supplement to the Effay on Dramatic Genius? If we 
recolle& aright the why or the wherefore of that Hffay, it was to ree 
prefent the genius-of a fage-player as the moft wonderful, and fur- 
Vor, I, F prizing 
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prizing phenomenon of all natural phenomena :: which being once 
effected, the Effayift would engage that Genius in a Supplement to 
difplay the inferiour phenomena of the Univerfe, fuch as the forma- 


tion and revolutions of the Sun, Moon, Stars, &c. by way of con- 


traft to the fuperiority of his own theatrical talents. ‘Taking the 
avhy and the «wherefore, indeed, in this light, we cannot help think- 
ing it alittle ungrateful in our modern Rofcius, to refufe fo ingeni- 
ous and faft a friend fuch a favour. What if Mr. G. turning no 
longer a deaf ear to our Author’s moving {olicitations in behalf of 
his Heroine of the Cave, thould bring on that Tragedy, with the 
Philofophic Whim, or Aftronomy, a Farce, as an after-piece ; appear- 
ing himfelfin the character of poor Paul of the Weft, ** with impurpled 
countenance and whimfically accoutred,” introduced by an overture 
to the tune of the black joke?—We have no doubt'tnat, with the 
proper puffs and manctuvres, thefe pieces would bring as full houfes 
as ever did either of thofe dramatic Chef d’ouvres, the Maid of the 
Oaks, Cymon, or even the Fubilee-ode ittelf. 


Art. XX. An Epiftle, moral and philofophical, from an Officer at 
Otaheite, to Lady Gr-/--n-r.. With Notes, critical and bifiorical, 
4to. 1s. 6d. Evans, Strand. 

We have here another proof, added to the many already exhibited, 
of the pernicious effeéts of the publication of the late Voyages to 
the South Seas That men of wit and genius, in the hey-day of 
their blood, and.of a licentious turn, fhould make the moft of fo 
favourable an opportunity to difplay their talents, and indulge a laf- 
Civious propentity to excite (what Lady Wertley Montague calls) 
ceriain ideas, was naturally to be expeéted ; efpecially in a libidinous 
age, fo prompt to receive and encourage them. Had our polrtical 
guardians therefore had any regard for our morals, they would have 
iupprefled the wanton ftories and lufcicus defcriptions, that fo egregi- 
oully diftinguith the Voyages in queftion. The ufe to which the in- 
genious ‘Author has put thofe ftories and defcriptions, in the prefent 
poems, will appear by the following fhort quotation : 

** Perhaps, my Emma, this ftrange ftory flights, 
Such public aéts of Love’s myiterious rites 
You difbelieve : but here no fhame imprett, 
Heaves with alarming throbs the female breaft ; 
Naked and fmiling every nymph we fee, 
Like Eve unapron’d, ere fhe robd’d the tree, 
Immodett words are fpoke without offence, 
And want of decency thews innocence. 
A problem hence Philofophers advance, 
Whether thame fprings from Nature or from chance. 
The conteft laits : kept.up by human pride; 
Where Sages differ, how can I decide ?” 

To thefe lines is {abjoined the following paflage from Hawkefworth: 

‘ This incident is not mentioned as an object of idle curiofity, but 
* as it deferves cunfideration in-determining a queftion which has 


* been 
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been long debated in philofophy ; Whether the thame attending 
certain actions, which are allowed on all fides to be in themfelves 
innocent, is implanted in nature, or fuperinduced by*cuftom? If 
it has its original in cuftom, it will, perhaps be found difficult 
to trace that cuiftom, however general, to its fource; if in inftinct, 
it will be equally difficult to difcover from what caufe it is fubdued, 
or at leaft, over-ruled among the people, in whofe manners not the 
leaft trace of it is to be found *.’ 

To view this produétion in its beft light, it prefents us with a fe- 
vere and humorous reprehenfion of the Editor of the Voyages, and 
the very reprehenfible matter contained in them. The poet’s-an- 
fwer to the queftion he afks himfelf above, is an apt reply in favour 
of female modefty, to the queries propofed by Hawkefworth }. 

“* Elfe thould the Mufe with nice precifion fpeak, 

Why tranfient bluthes crimfon o’er the cheek. 

Of yielding maids, why fhakes the tender frame, 

Why foft confufion fills their fouls with thame 

At certain ats; Is it great Nature’s voice, 

Or is it cuftom ?—dubious is the choice ? 

No ; modett inftinct proves its fource divine, 

And bows our hearts at beauty’s facred fhrine ! 

Left fenfual paffion fhould the mind entice, 

It. ftarts, and fhrinks at the firlt touch of vice. 

An emanation of celeftial fire, 

Which purifies the heart, and checks defire, 

O’er bright Eliza beams attrative grace, 

When rofeate bluthes veil her lovely face ; 

Even difant hints, the {weet fuffution raile, 

As the hand’s warmth makes phofphorus to blaze ; 

Melting in raptures, modeftly the’ll glow, 

As cold increafes in diffolving fnow. 
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Art. XXJ. Leoncra, an Elegy, om the Death of a youag Lady. 
4to. 1s. Davies. 

We are.told by the newfpapers, that this Elegy is written by the 
ingenious tranflator of the Bafiat. We own that, without this in- 
formation, we fhould not have fufpetted it: this elegiac production 
affording none of thofe delicate touches, that diftinguifh even the 
Englith verfion of the Kisses. The Author indeed, puts in his 
claim to the reader’s utmoft indulgence, for thefe ftanzas, becaufe 
they are the wild effufions of difappointed love, and of forrowing 
friendfhip. That fome of them are forrowful enough we admit, 
but we difcover little of the wildnefs of effufion he {peaks of ; on 
the contrary, we think thefe ftanzas (whieh are written in the mea- 


* Vol. 2d. page 128. < 
+ In refpe& however to the memory of this Author, whofe writings were gene- 
rally on the fide of morality, we muft own our belief that, could he have forefeen this 
abufe of his relation of the Voyages, he would have tuppreficd many of the-ob- 
noxious pailages contained in them. 
5 See prge 49. 
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fure of Gray’s celebrated Elegy, in a Church-yard) well charadtee 
rifed by the following lines in Pope’s Effay on Criticifm ; 

Such lays as neither ebb nor flow, 

Corre&ly cold, and regularly low, 

Phat, thuaning faults, one quiet tenor keep, 

We cannot blame indeed—but we may fleep. 
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In this department of our Review, we fhall probably fubject our- 
felves to more invidious refle€tions than in any other; for of all the 
genus irritabile vatum, the fpecies of dramatic poets are the mott tefty, 
as they ate in general the moft fprightly and {uperficial of all the 
votaries of the Mufes. We fhall be liable alfo to the inconvenience 
of oppofing prepoffeffion, from the Town’s being poifoned (to ufe 
the expreflion of old Dennis) with the, partial criticifms that are poured 
into the public prints, on the exhibition of every new piece on the 
Theatre. In admiring the vivacity of thefe anonymous Critics, we 
cannot help compaffionating the fate of poets, and reflecting on that 
line of Pope’s, 

* Ten cenfure wrong for one who writes amifs.” 
Yet may not we fay with the fame poet ? 

* Sure of the two lefs dang’rous is th’ offence, 

* To tire our patience than miflead our fenfe !” 
‘This naturally leads.us to with that none would take up the pen, on 
fuch occafions, but thofe who have entered the lifts of competition, 
and know how arduous a tafk it is, to make a refpectable figure after 
fo many redoubted knights have come off with Sager: and in the 
prefence of thofe judges ; who, like ignorant and timid chancellors, 
are ever feeking for precedents, which, when found, they have not 
the fagacity toapply. 

* Authors are partial to their wit, ’tis true ; 

* But are not Critics to their judgment too? 

* Let fach teach others who themfelves excell, 

* And cenfure freely who have written, well.’ 
Under the prefent difadvantages of prepoffeffion and prejudice, we 
will not indeed require a dramatic critic to have written what fuccefs 
may recommend as a good play; let him have written only a tolerable, 
hay even a damned one, and we will compound for his right of com- 
mending or cenfuring the perilous attempts of others, But when 
prefuming writers, whofe gentiman-like* orthography muft be com- 
paflionately corrected by the printer, affect to fet up for Critics; 
to boaft the beauties of the ancients, whom they cannot read; and 
to decry the moderns, whom they cannot tafte, we heartily re- 
commend to our readers to treat fuch Critics, (not with compaffion 
or complacence, but) with deferved contempt. Nothing indeed can 
be more truely contemptible, than the affected lamentations of fuch 





_ * It is a well-known anecdote of a certain noble Lord, that he particularly ob- 
je&ted to the prefumption of a typographer, for daring te correct the miipelling of a 
gentleman by vulgar, mechanical orthography. 
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illiterate fcribblers for the decay of dramatic genius and the literary 
fterility of the times! . 
There are others indeed, who merit more confideration, They 

have pretenfions to genius and tafte; but let them not anticipate their 
progrefs to judgment. . Let them become apprentices to the law, be- 
tore they rufh uncalled to the bar; at lealt before they place them- 
{elves on the bench. Letall go through the neceflary gradations. 

* Some have at firft for Wits, then Poets pail, 

* Turned Critics next 
And if they ' 
‘ Prove plain fdols at laft ;” 
So be it. Don’t let them joftle others in the race to prevent theie 
puthing forward to the goal, at which they cannot themfelves arrive. 


Art. XXII]. The Choleric Man. A Comedy. As it is performed at the 
Theatre Royal, in Drury Lane. By Richard Cumberland, fq. 8vd. 
1s. 6d. Becket. 

It is as common for a fpirited young writer, as for a fpirited young 
racer, to ron himielf off his fpeed ; efpecially when his rider, flufhed 
with fuccefs, urges him too frequently and precipitately to the courfe, 
Had our poet, or his good friends the managers, made the proper 
ufe of the very favourable reception, which was given by the Town 
to the Brothers, the Weft Indian and the Fafbionable Lover, we might 
have hoped in due time to fee a production from this prolific genius, 
deferving of that encourgement which the public feemed {fo well 
difpofed to beftow on his labours. But, if, inftead of his beftowing 
— on his works, he prefents the Town only with fportful cru- 

ities, 

* Unfinith’d things, one knows not what to call, 

* Their generation’s fo equivocal ;’ 

it is no wonder if an audience find at length no fatisfa&tory amufe- 

ment in the flimzy amufements of a conceited author. 

This piece, though not outrageoufly damned the firft night, has 
met with little fuccefs in the theatre: not that we mention this, as 
the criterion of its merit; the hiftory of the ftage furnifhes numerous 
inftances, how little the tafte and judgment of the Town are to be 
depended on, in thefe cafes. Betterton obferves that the, now 
obicure and forgotten Don Carlos, futceeded much better than either 
Venice Preferved or the Orphan, and was infinitely more eppineded 
and followed for many years. Booth in a fetter to Aaron Hill on a 
fimilar occafion, has a paflage or two, which may with equal pro- 
priety be addrefled to Mr. Cumberland. * I know you have {uffi- 
** cient reafon not to be pleafed with the tafte of the town; which is, 
** as it always was, and as it ever will be.—If you pleafe to re- 
‘** member, I hinted to you that (as the Town has been lately led 
** and managed) there was a kind of neceflity to form and prepare a 
** ftrong body 4s fupport even its real merit in the firft ron of it; and 
“ T have often thought the beft play, not fupportéed by this Aeceffary, 
** though /candalous artifice, would naturaily fink in five or fix days 
“ at moft. The fate of your play has fufficiently confirmed that 


*€ opinion.” . 
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Whether the confidence, arifing from the Author’s former fuccefs, 
prevented him and the manager from making ufe of the xecefary, 
though /candalous, artifice abovementioned, we pretend not to fay ; 
though certain it is that, as Booth obferved formerly, the town has 
never been better led and managed than LATELY. : 

The Author, in imitation, we fuppofe, of Swift, who dedicates 
one of his pieces to Prince Poferity, has prefixed a very learned 
dedication of his play te the High and Mighty Prince of the prefent 
day, Detraion. His Highnefs has accordingly replied to him 
already in charaéter, through the news-papers, by telling him, he 
has quoted more Latin and Greek authors than he ever read. Were 
we to give our own opinion of this comedy, we fhould do fome vio- 
lence to our candour; for candidly to confefs the truth. in a familiar 
phrafe, we have xo opinion at all of it. 

- 


Arr. XXIII. The Two Mifers: a mufical Farce. As it is performed at 
the Theatre-Royal in Covent-Garden. By the Author of Midas and the 
> Golden Pippin. Svo. 1s. Kearfley. 
- "This farce is a mere fketch taken from an admired Freneh piece, 
called Les Deux Avares. The merit of it feems to be the ludi- 
croufly adapting fome of the more common and vulgar tunes to 
words, which have no other merit than that of being adapted to the 
tunes. At this work, the Author has a fingular knack ; but we our- 
felves have fo little tafte for this fpecies of the drama as not very 
heartily to join in the chorus of the piece : 
“¢ Such welcome guetts to bring, 
We'll ftrain bgth voice and ftring, 
With a twinkum, twankum, 
We will thank ’em 
Twinkum, twankum, twing.” 

In the name of Apollo and the Nine Mufes, how long is the junc- 
tion of Noif and Noxfexje to fuperfede the unron of Mujic and 
Poctry ? Will the town never be difgufted with the grofs gabble 
and rhiming ribaldry of your Bickerftaffs, your Dibdins, and 
O’Haras ? Will the managers never find it as much their intereft ta 
reform and refine, as they do to vitiate, the tafte of the Public? 
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Arr. XXIV. The Nature of Religious Zeal, in two Difcourfes, the 
Subfiance of «which was delivered at the Vifitation of the worfbipful 
Pulter Forefer, DD, Arch-deacon of Bucks, at Newport-Pagnell, 
April 27, 1774. By F. Briggs, M.A. Redor of Calverton, Bucks, 
8vo. is. J. Payne, 

The text of thefe fpirited and fenfible difcourfes, is taken from 
the General Epittle of St. Jude. Verfe 3. “¢ That you fhould earneitly 
contend for the faith, which was once delivered to the Saints.” 

** It is common, faith the Preacher, with men deploring the evils 
of zeal, to think and fpeak of them as appropriated to religious zeal 
alone. But thefe exclufive cenfures are not juft. They flow alike 
from every kind of zeal whatever be its object, And they muft ne- 
ceffarily do fo in every coatention ; where the aflections, interetts, 


and 
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and paflions of men are concerned, and their wrath inflamed by 
oppofition. 

** And, it is further to be obferved, that very many of thofe 
particular mifchiefs, that have ufually been afcribed to religious zeal, 
have, in trath, owed their origin to other caufes; which the dif- 
cerning readers of hiftory will fee, and the candid will acknowledge, 

** Religion indeed is fo powerful an engine in a ftate, that 
feldom are any great changes attempted to be introduced therein, 
where that is allowed to remain entirely inaStive and unconcerned. 
But to afcribe to religious zeal, the evils produced by every effort of 
policy, every ftruggle for power in which it may have happened to 
be employed as an auxiliary, is to confound effects with their caufes ; 
and betrays a want of attention, of judgment, or of candour.” 

An inftance of this kind of partiality he quotes from Mr. Hume’s 
account of the rife of the civil wars in this kingdom in the laft cen- 
tury. He obferves that there are likewife fome mittakes in the general 
nature of religious zeal, which by afcribing to it qualities that do 
not belong to it, would load it with the ignominy of crimes, of which 
it iseatirely innocent. Of this alfo he is furnifhed with a remarkable 
proof by the fame hiftorian. 

It is indeed againft the infidel declarations of Hume and Boling- 
broke that the battery of our Preacher's arguments is raifed ; nor 
has he pointed his cannon without fuccefs. Of the inconfiftency of 
Bolingbroke he gives a ftrinking example: 

‘« The truths, or if they pleafe, the prejudices of Chriftianity 
are falutary to morals ; to the interefts of virtue ; to the peace, and 
happinefs of individuals, and of fociety. To fubvert their authority 
and influence, is to fap the foundation of all truth, probity and 
juitice among men; and as far as thofe endeavours prove fuccefsful, 
to people the world with a race of montfters. 

“« It will be in vain to tell us that reafon, and natural religion 
jJead men io the fame conclufion as révelation does—the neceflity of 
virtue to happinefs. For why deprive virtue of its bet, and ftrongeft 
fanctions, when they fee that reafon, even with the aid of religion, 
is much too weak to keep the generality of men to their duty ? 

‘¢ What judgment then are we to form of that boafted philofophy, 
which inftead of contributing to the good of men, is folely occupied 
in making them more wicked and miferable than they would other- 
wife be ? What opinion are we to entertain of thofe philofophers, who, 
for the fake of eftabiithing perhaps fome merely fpeculative truths, 
care not if they demolifh the whole fabric of human virtue and hap- 
pinefs >—Let one of the moft eminent amongft themfelves anfwer 
tor us. 

‘“« They are to be deemed the pefts of fociety ; even if the opi- 
* nions they advance againft religion be true ; for their endeavours 
* are directed to loofen the bands of it, and to take at leaft one curb 
* out of the mouth of that wild beaft man, when it were well if he 
* were checked by half a fcore others *.’ 


* Lord Bolingbroke, in Swift’s Works publifhed by Hawkefworth, Vol. ii. p. 200, 
201, O&, Ed, 1767. 
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“¢ That the very author from whom the force of truth, in an un- 
uarded moment extorted this confeffion, fhould, in contradiétion to 
ate fo reafonable and virtuous, have * directed the publication 
of writings which ftrike at the very exiftence of all religion, both 


natural and revealed ; at a time too when death fhould have removed 


him for ever out of the way of reaping any private advantage from 
the mifchief he meditated; was an act of wickednefs for which we 
want a name.” 

n the infidelity of Mr. Hume our zealous Preacher is equally fe- 
vere, particularly for his famous affertion that ‘‘ Whofoever is moved 
by faith to affent to the Chriftian ee is con{cious of a continued 
miracle in his own perfon, which fubverts all the principles of his 
underftanding ; and gives him a determination to believe what is mok 
contrary to cuftom and experience.” In reply to this he remarks that 

& Wiehever difficulties may be found in Chriftianity, and what- 
ever imputations of weaknefs, of fuperftition, or even of miraculous 
frupidity, the belief in it may have procured us, from thofe profound 
guthors ; there is no credulity on earth, that can digeft the do&rines 
of infidelity, when expofed in their native abfurdity.” 

An apology for fome warm expreffions, which the Preacher occa- 
fionally lets tall, may be deduced from his apology for religious zeal 
in general. 

‘« That men, fays he, fhould betray the fame fort of warmth in their 
contentions for the faith that they do in every other, where they are in 
earneft, andthe matter is of importance ; or that this warmth fhould 
fometimes carry them to unjuftifiable exceffes, is nothing wonderful. 
This, however, thefe profound thinkers, thefe men of liberal and 
enlarged fentiments, camnot, or care not, to diftinguifh. Religion 
is to bear tlie blame of thofe very exceffes, which it condemns. 

“* Not that every degree of warmth, or even of feverity, is for- 

idden on thefe occafions. In the lefier difierences indeed that divide 
Chriftians ; to miftakes that are not wilful; to errors thatare not cri- 
minal, we can hardly be too indulgent. Nay even in regard to the 
indecent afperities with which fuch opponents may treat us, we can 
form an apology for them, from.the nature of that zeal with which 
they are animated ; and which, we know, is but too apt to tranfport 
even the beft men beyond due bounds; but in defence of the great 
articles of natural and revealed religion; the being and providence of 
God ; the truth and divine authority of fCripture ; the certainty of a 
future ftate of retributions ; and the moral liberty of human actions ; 
it is, if I miflake not, that our zeal is in its more peculiar province.” 

‘* Let ys not, however, fays the Author, in our defence of Chri- 
ftianity, difobey its precepts ; nor by an overflowing of uncharitable and 
impradent zeal, undermine its credit.”—=** A truly Chriftian zeal, fays 
he, confifts in a fincete and earneft defire, founded upon a principle of 
duty, to promote the honour of God, and the good of men; by 
fpreading the knowledge, inculcating the belief, and inforcing the 
practice of the genuine do€trines o Chriftianity. What are, 
‘ ea Bolingbroke in his Will agdcred thefe writings to be publithed after his 
we and 
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and with what weapons, and what degrees of earneftnels, our con- 
tentions for them are to be carried on ; we are to leara from feripture 
and reafon.” 


MILSCELLANIES, 


Art. XXV. A Difcour/e on the Torpedo, delivered at the Anniverfary 
Meeting of the Royal Society, November 30, 1774+ By Sir Fobm 
Pringle, Bart. Prefident. ato. 1s. Nourfe. 

This Difcourfe was delivered on the occafion of prefenting the 
annual prize-medal, founded on the benetaction of Sir Godfrey 
Copley, to Mr. Walfh for his very curious experiments on the Tor- 
pedo. The learned Prefident taking a fhort hiftorical view of the dif- 
coverics hitherto concerning it, ae, to pay a juit compliment, 
to the later inquirers, and particularly to Mr. Wal ; who had pre- 
fented a paper on the fubject to the Society, for which the medal 
was adjudged him. The fubftance of this paper having already been 
made very public, we fhall be excafed from entering into particu- 
lars: we muft not however pafs over the Prefident’s addrefs to Mr. 
Walth, without noticing an expreffion that does him much honour. 
Mr. Walfh had faid in his paper, “‘ We here approach to that veil 
of nature, Which man cannot remove.” Alluding to which, the 
Prefident addrefies him peftinently thus: ‘ Her veil, fear not, Sir, 
to approach. Animated with the prefence of this illuftrious and fuc- 
cefstul body, I will venture to afirm, that nature has no veil, but 
waat time and perfevering experiments may remove.” Nothing ¢an 
be more encouraging and juft than this obfervation ; for certain it is, 
that what is at prefent known in philofophy is a mere nothing, to ufe 
the expreffion of a learned foreigner, to what is yet unknown. It is 
to be withed that this refpectable Society was of the fame opinion 
re(pecting the cultivation of other fciences as they are in regard 
to difcoveries in Phyfics and Natural Hiftory. 


Art. XXVI. Enquiries into the Nature of a New Mineral Acid, difeovered 
in Sweden; and of the Stone from which it is obtained, Towhich is 
annexed, an Idea of an artificial Arrangentent, and of a natural Me-. 
thod of Fofils; with Examples in the Chryftals, Spars, and Earths. 
By Sir Fohn Hill. 8vo. ts. 6d. Trueman. 

The name of the Author, inferted in the title-page of this per- 
formance, is fo fufficient a recommendation to any thing written on 
the fubject of natural hiftory, that we. have only to announce that 
title. Indeed, were it otherwife, we could not abftract the former 
part cf the pamphlet, without giving every thing of confequence in 
it; and with regard to the latter part, a fketch of a fketch could not 
fail of being barren and unfatisfattory, = 
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Lift of Books and Pamphlets. 
FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


Although the Lonpon Reviewers promife themfelves much ad- 
vantage in this department from the affiftance of a Colleague, who 
refides on the continent ; yet, as he is at prefent on his return home, 
and the foreign articles, imported fince this undertaking was pro- 
jected, are neither many nor important, the commencement of ou 
account of Foreign Books will be deferred till neat month. , 


LIST of BOOKS and PAMPHLETS, 


Publifhed in the courfe of the Month, of which a farther 

account is deferred. 

The abundance of publications at one feafon of the year, 
and the fcarcity of them at another, neceflarily caufing the 
account of many to be delayed beyond the Review of the month; 
the Reviewers have been complained of, for procraftinating fuch 
accounts fometimes even beyond the year. ‘The Authors of 
tTH1s Review hope never to be fo remifs: to remove alfo in fome 
degree the inconvenience of even a neceffary delay, they propofe 
to give the earlieft notice of the pubjication of books, though 
obliged to defer their review of them till the nature and regu- 
jar conduét of their undertaking will admit of its infertion.— 
That they may be enabled, therefore, with the more certainty 
to give fuch early notice of literary publications, the Author 
or Editor of every book or pamphlet, is requefted to favour 
them, on its firft appearance, with advice of its title, fize, 
price and publifher’s name: which fhall be gratefully received 
and duly obferved. 

Arr. 27. Arguments and Decifions, in remarkable Cafes, before 
the high Court of Fufticiary, and other Supreme Courts ia 
Scotland. Colleéted by Mr. Maclaurin, Advocate. 11. 5s. bound, 
large 4to. T. Payne. 

Arr. 28. Medical Memoirs of the General Difpenfary, for Part of 
the Years 1773 and 1774, Containing, 1. Obfervations on 
putrid Fevers. 2. Speculations on Opium. 3. Obfervations on 
the Lepra Ichthoyfis. 4. A Defence of Inoculation. 5. Method of 
treating of the Confluent Small-Pox. 6. Remarks on the Hooping- 
Cough. 7. Medical Cafes and Reflections. 8. Tables of Difeafes 
and Deaths. 9. Formula ufed in the General Difpenfary. By 
Fobn Coakley Lettfom, M.D. F.R. and A.SS. and Phyfician in 
Ordinary to the General Difpenfary. 8vo. 5s. bound, Dilly. 

Art. 29. Agriculiure Delineated; or, the Farmer’s Complete 
Guide: Being a Treatife on Lands in general. Shewing the bef 
Methods of cultivating and impreving the different Scils, for the 
raifing of Wheat, Barley, Oats, Peafe, Beans, Vetches, Lentils, 
Gurneps, &Fc.€Fc. Alfo, Remarks on the Management of natural 
and artificial Graffes, and Directions for plowing, fowing, ma- 
nuring, Se. according to the new and old Hufbandry. With 
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Comparifons made from experimental Ob ervations. By Guftavus 
Harrifon, Efq. The whole methodixed in a plain and familiar 
Style for the Ufe of the Country Gentleman and Farmer. 8vo. 5s, 
Wilkie, 

Art: 30. 4 new and general Introduction to Practical Aftronomy, 
with its Application to Geography, Surveying, Trial of Time- 
keepers, Magnetic Variation, Charts, Eclipfes, and Fupiters 


Satelites, the Longitude at Sea by the Moon, Sc. with Tables of 


the Sun and Stars, and 31 Copper-plates,. By Samuel Dunn, 

Teacher of Mathematics, 8vo, 12s. Robfon. 

Arr. 31. The Compleat Gazetteer of England and Wales; or an 
accurate Defcription of all the Cities, Towns and Villages, in the 
Kingdom, fhewing their Situations, Manufaétures, Trades, 
Markets, Fairs, Cuftoms, Privileges, principal Buildings, cha- 
ritable and other Foundations, Sc. Sc. and their Diftances from 
London, ce. With a defcriptive Account of every County, their 
Boundaries, Extent, Natural Produce, &c. including the chie 
Harbours, Bays, Rivers, Canals, Forre/ts, Mines, Hills, Vales, 
and Medicinal Springs, with other Curiofities both of Nature and 
Art; pointing out the Military Ways, Camps, Cajfiles, and other 
Remains of Roman, Danifh and Saxon Antiquities. 12mo. 2 vol. 
7s. Robinfon. 

Arr. 32. Hints and Effays, Thological and Moral, intended briefly 
to expofe the corrupt Principles of Calvinijm, and briefly to offer 
other Principles better correjponding with Reafon and Scripture, 
Publifhed more efpecially for the Benefit of the Younger Part of 
Calviniftical Chriftians : With a Prefatory Addrefs to fuch Young 
Perfons. By A Lay-man. Small 8vo. 4s. Johnfon. 

Of thefe fhrewd and fenfible hints, &c. we fhall give a parti- 
cular examination in our next. 

Arr. 33. Mr. Bentley, the Rural Philofopher: A Tale. 2 vol. 
1zmo. 6s. Goldfmith. 

Of this Tale, which differs confiderably from the common run 
of Novels, we fhall give a farther account in our Review for next 
month. 

Arr. 34. The Married Libertine; or, Hiftory of Mifs Melville, 
2 vol. 5s. Noble. 

One of Mr. Noble’s Novels, 

Arr. 35. The Capricious Father ; or, Hiftory of Mr. Mutable and 
his Family, 2 vol. 5s. Noble. 

Another of Mr. Noble’s Novels. 

Axr. 36. Memoirs of the Count Comminge; or, the Unhappy 
Lovers. Tranflated from the French. With a Sketch of the Abbey 
of La Trappe in Normandy, the Members of which are enjoined 
to perpetual Silence. By Monfieur D’ Arnaud, of the Royal 
Academy at Berlin, and Counfellor to the French Embaffy at 
Prefden. 2s. 6d. fewed. Keariley. 

Arr. 
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Ant. 37. The Principles of Politenefs, By the late Lord Chefter: 
field. Methodlized and digefted uhder diftiné? Heads, with Addi. 
tions. By the Rev. Dr. Sohn Trufler. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Bell. 

Arr. 38. 4 Treatife on Affurances and Annuities on Lives, with 
several Objeétions againft Dr. Price’s Obfervations on the Ami- 
cable Society and others. To which ts added, a fhort, eafy, and 
more concife Method of calculating the Value of Annuities and 
Affurances on Lives, than any heretofore publifhed. By Charles 
Brand. Boards 3s. Owen. 

Art. 39. 4 Critical Enquiry into the Antient and Modern Manner 
of treating the Di we of the Urethra ; with animproved Method 
of Cure. By pee oot, of Sali/bury Street, one of the Company of 
Surgeons in London, and privileged Praétitioner from the College 
of St. Peterfourgh, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Becket. 

Art. 40. An Addrefs to the Right Honourable Lord M--sf---d: In 
which the Meafures of Government refpetting America, fire con. 
fidered in a new Light. with a View to his Lordphip’s Interpof.. 
tion therein. 8vo. 1s. Almon. 

Arr. 41. Proceedings of the Governor and Council at Fort William, 
refpecting the Adminiftration of Fuftice among ft the Natives in 
Bengal. 8vo. 2s. 6d, Almon. 

Aart. 42. Kien Long. A Chinefe Imperial Eclogue. Tranflated 
from a curious Oriental Manufcript ; and Inferibed to the Author 

of an Heroit Epi/tle to Sir William Chambers. 1s. Almon, 

Arr. 43. The Genius of Britdin. An Ode. In Allufion to the 
prefent Times. 1s. Almon. 

Art. 44. Confiderations on the Life and Death of St. Fohn the 
Baptift. By George Horne, D.D. 2s. Rivington. 

Arr. 45. Sybiline Leaves. 1s. Evans. 

Art. 46. Some Candid Suggeflions towards Accommodation of 
Differences with America, Od to Confideration of the Public. 
6d. Cadell. 

Arr. 47. Three Letters to @ Member of Parlianent, in the 
Subje of thé prefent Difpute with our American Colonies. 
Lowndes. 1s. 6d. 

Art. 48. Prefent Crifis with refpec? to America confidered. 
1s. Becket. 

Arr. 49. The Supremacy of the Britifh Legiflature over the Co- 
lonies candidly difcufféd. 1s. J. Johnfon. 

Art. 50. An Argument in Defence of the exclufive Right, tlaimed 
by the Colonies to tax themfelves, with a Revica of the Laws o 
England relative to Reprefentation and Taxation. To whith is 
added an Account of the Rife of thé Colonies, and thé wianner 
in which the Rights of the Subjeéts within the Realm were 
communicated to thofe that went to America, with the Exercife 
of thofe Rights: from their firft Settlement to the préfent Time 
$vo. 2s. 6d. Brotherton. 
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Art. st. 4 friendly Addrefs to all reafomable Americans, on the 
SubjeB® of our political Confufions ; in which the neceffary. Con- 
Sequences of violently oppofing the King’s Troops, and of a general 

on-importation, are Tl pftated, 1s. Richardfon & Urquhart. 

Art. 52. Thoughts upon the prefent Conte/? between ag arn 
and the Britifh Colonies in America. Addreffed to the Merchants 
of the City of London, and all the Sea-port, trading and Manu- 
facturing Towns in Great-Britain and Ireland. 1s. J. Browne. 

Art. 53. A fhort Chronalogical Abftradt of the Rife of the Refor- 
mation and Proteflant Succeffion. To which is added theological, 
hiftorical, poetical and clafjyal Amufements, defigned for the Ufe 
of young Gentlemen. 1s. Leacroft. 

Arr. 54. Remarks on Mr. Thomas Henry's improved Method of 
making Magnefia Alba. With an eafy Procefs for procuring it 
in the utmof? Perfection,.without leaving any gritty Matter. 
To which is added, an Appendix, by a Phy/fician. 15s. 6d. Bell, 
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TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 
GENTLEMEN, 

I am glad to find there ftil! fubfift fo much fpirits and candour 
among the Literati, as to influence them, conformably to the prac- 
tice of the earlieft journalifts, to avow their criticifms on the works 
of others. The Bayles, Le Clercs, Bernards, ’sGravefandes and 
Matys difdained, as you term it, the fubterfuge of concealment. 
And yet you muft not wonder if the daring fingularity of your pro- 
ceeding, involve you in -fome difficulties. You may fafely, indeed, 
exercife the lah on obfcure, friendlefs and namelefs writers, but if you 
do not ufe a prudential caution in the reprehenfion of others ; 
if you do not frequently fill your Review with fallacious commenda- 
tions of popular authors, and fervile encomiums on great names, you 
will create yourfelves fo many enemies, and bring fuch a neft of 
literary hornets about your ears, that your perodical life will laft no 
longer than till you can conveniently be ftung to death. Whether 
you are poffefied of the fortitude, you pretend to in your advertife- 
ment, will appear by your infertion of this letter; and on that, the 
continuation of my correfpondence. It has been with that indignation, 
to which you may impute my troubling you with this epiftle, I 
have perufed the elaborate elogiums, which the other Reviwers have 
pafled on the celebrated Letters of Lord Chefterfield. It is much 
owing to thofe elogiums that a work, replete with fentiments of the 
moft immoral and odious tendency, has met with a reception from 
the publick, which ftamps an indelible ftigma on the prefent age, 
which may with propriety be called the age of moral hypocrify. “But 
it is not on a moral account, I mean to cenfure the Reviewers of 
that publication. It is merely on that of its literary merit ; being 
bold enough to fay that bis lordfhip was as arrant an impoftor in the 
world of letters, as he was an hypocrite in. morals: fully anfwering 
the character threwdly given of him in his life time, that ‘t he was 
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a wit among lords and a lord among wits.”—It is true that being a 
lord, he was once complimented as a wit, by a very great one ; 

* Accept a miracle inftead of wit ; 

* See two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil writ,” = Por, 
The compliment, however, is palpably ftrained and far-fetched, It 
is to be recolleéted alfo, that the fame writer fays elfewhere, 

* What woful ftuff this madrigal would be 

* In fome ftarv’d hackney-fonneeter or me ? 

* But let a lord once own the happy lines, 

* How the wit brightens ! how the ftyle refines ! 

* Before his facred name flies ev’ry fault, 

* And each exalted itanza teems with thought! 
What wonder then that the Reviewers fhould fay Lord Chefterfield 
always writes with puri/y and elegance ? Or that they thould profefs the 
highett admiration, and lavifh the moft extravagant compliments on 
Lis diétion as we!l as his fentiments. I deny them neither tafte nor 
judgment; but, like other authors they write for the public; to 
whofe want of both, they often think it expedient te facrifice what 
they themfelves poffefs of either. What would become of the autho- 
rity of anonymous critics, if they had dared to play the Ariftarchus 
with fo popular a writer as Lord Chetterfield ? 

They fear to tax an honourable fool, 

Whofe right it is uncenfur’d to be dull ; 

Such without wit are poets when they pleafe, 

As without learning they can take degrees. 
It is not for writers of fuch doubtful credit as the Reviewers, to 
oppofe the current of popular prejudice: but to fwim with the - 
ftream, and profit, like other prudent writers, by the prevalence of 
vulgar errour, 

You will reafonably expeé that fo bold an exordium fhould be 

followed by fome proof to fupport it. Here itis: and the firft of his 
Lordfhip’s correétnefs, elegance and purity. It is really pleafant 
to find him reprehending his fon for a trifling errour, if indeed it 
be an errour, in phrafeology ; while he himfelt writes abfolutely falfe 
grammar. ‘Yeu and me,’ fays he, * fhall part for fome time.’— 
* You and me fhall not be well together.’ Can you give his lordthi 
credit when, immediately after this, he fays, ‘ That he was becoas 
* perfe& a mafter of language, that it would at that time coft him 
more trouble to fpeak or write ungrammatically, vulgarly and in- 
elegantly, than ever it did to avoid doing fo.’ 
And again—* It is now above forty years fince I have never fpoken, 
nor written one fingle word, without giving myfelf at leaft one mo- 
ment’s time to confider, whether it be a good one or a bad ome, and 
whether I- could not find out a better one in its place.’ What 
elegant multiplicity of oes in this fhort fentence ! 

A fimilar inftanc: of incontiilency between his Lordihip’s theory 
and prattice in writing, prefents itfelf in his reprobating the vulga- 
rity of phrafes; which, notwiihftanding, he frequently falls into, 
as well as into the pedantry of citation, which he likewife condemns ; 
untefs we admit that {craps of French and Italian are lefs pedantic 
than feraps of Greek and Latin, and that vulgar French is not fo in- 
elegant as vulgar Englifh. - 
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If it be not pedantic it is coxcomical, which is as bad or worfe, to 
interlard, without any kind of neceflity, our compofitions in one lan- 
guage with words and phrafes ofanother. I can forgive his lordthip for 
making ufe of ennui, je-ne-feai-quoi, and fome other French words 
and phrafes, becaufe we have none of exactly the fame meaning in 
Englith; but when he ufes foreign paraphrafes inftead of fhort 
phrafes of our own, fuch as @ tort ou a travers, for at random, I 
cannot difcover either the purity or elegance of his ftile. 

Let this fuffice for language. Of the brilliancy and chaftity of his 
wit take the following fpecimens. ‘ My pain, is much abated, 
* though I have ftill fome fine remains of it in my fhoulder, where, I 
* fear, it will teaze me a great while. I mutt be careful to take 
* Horace’s advice, and confider well, Quid waleant humeri, quid 
‘ ferre recufent.’ 

This is certainly falfe wit. Horace is giving inftruction to writers 
to confider well their capacities and genius, uiing sumer in a meta- 

horical fenfe for intellectual abilities ; whereas his lord(hip applies it 
in a literal one, as if it had been a phyfical prefcription addreffed to 
porters or hod-carriers, and he himfelf was one of the fraternity. 
‘The allufion in Horace is witty and elegant, as the idea is refined 
and heigthened by raifing a corporeal image into a fentimental one. 
On the other hand, his lordfhip degrades the allufion, by reducing it 
to a literal ftandard. 

There might indeed have been fome humour in the paffage, and it 
might have rivalled me had the jeft been affifted by any arch or 
fprightly turn of phrafe; but, though this feems to have been at- 


tempted in the fixe remains of the Rheumatifm ¢eazing him a great 


while, the attempt proved abortive, and his lordfhip feems here to 
have been delivered only of a /outerkin, as Pope calls it, inflead of 
the genuine offspring of true wit. 

Again—‘ Though at my return,’ fays he, ‘I fhall not find your 
* feet lengthened, I hope I fhall find your head a good deal fo, and 
* then I fhall not mind your feet.” Men of learning and fagacity are 
called by the vulgar Jong-headed ; but how aukwardly is this figure 
employed ? He _ aches the boy, though /Lort-footed, may be Lone 
HEADED. Oh lepidum caput ! 

Again—‘ If I am rightly informed, I am now writing to a fine 
* gentleman in a fcarlet coat laced with gold, a brocade waiticoat, 
* and all other fuitable ornaments. The natural partiality of every 
* author for his own works, makes me very glad to hear, that Mr. 
* Harte has thought this laft edition of mine worth <o fine a binding ; 
* and, as he has bound it in red, and gilt it upon the back, I hope 
* he will take care it thall be dettered too.’ 

This piece of wit about being bound in red, gilt and lettered, is an 
old joke, I believe, firft cut upon the late Tom Ojborn, the bookieiler, 
on his putting on a flaming fcarlet wailtcoat, laced with gold. 

His Lordthip’s next joxe is a favoury one indeed. * I like your 
* account of the falt-works; which fhows that you gave fome atten- 
* tion while you were feeing them. But notwithitanding that, by 
* your account, the Swifs falt is (I dare fay) very good, yet 1 am apt 
* to fufpe& that it falls a little fhort of the true Attic falt, in which 
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* there was a peculiar quiecknefs and delicacy. ‘That fame Attic falt 
* feafoned almoft all Greece, except Borotia; and a great deal of it 
« was exported afterwards to Rome, where it was counterfeited by a 
* compofition called Urbanity, which in fome time was brought to 
* very near the perfeétion of the original Attic fault. The more you 
* are powdered. with thefe two kinds of falt, the better you will keep, 
* and the more you will be relifhed.’ 

If you can telifh a poor metaphor thus fweated down to allegorical 
ickle, you have a keener appetite for fuch kind of providions than 
have. 

Once more and I have done; the following fpecimen, however, 
contains ratber an impeachment of bis lordfhip’s morality thaw his 
wit.—* Virtue and learning,’ fays he, ‘like gold, have their intrinfic 
« value; but if they are not polifhed, they certainly lofe a great 
* deal of their luftre; and even polifhed brafs will pafs upon more 
* people than rough gold.’——-So the chief end of education is to learn 
to pa/s upon others for what we are not / For, who will put themfelves 
to the trouble of acquiring gold wher polifbed bra/s will pa/s BETTER? 

* What a number of fins,’ continues xis lordthip, ‘ does the chear- 
© ful, eafy good breeding of the French frequently cover?’ I make 
no doubt of it: but is, virtve nothing more than a cover-flut for vice? 
One would imagine his lordthip thought fo, by his repeated enco- 
miums on French politenefs; which may with great propriety be 
denominated, in his own phrafe, poli/bed brajs! 

Nay, I cannot help thinking, the term polifhed brafs extremely ap- 
plicable to his lordthip’s, letters; and that their reception wath the 
world, is a proof of the writer’s great knowledge of the worft part of 
human life and manners; that of men’s pafing upon others for what 
THEY ARE NOT. 

Iam, Gentlemen, Yours, &c. 


St. George's Hanover-Square, i 
Fanuary 249 17740 J. $ ETON. 


* We have inferted. the above letter.of Mr. Scton’s, as an inftance of our impars 
tiality ; for tho we cannot defend the immorality of Lord Chettestield’s fentiments, 
we think the-epiftolary merit of his letters fufficient to atone fer many fuch defedts 
as our correfpondent has pointed out. 

Non nos offéndimur maculis ubi plura nivent. 





*,* It having been fuggefted that the publication of the names of 
the authors of this work coMeétively, does not fufficiently obviate the 
exceptions made to anonymous Criticifins, it may not be amifs to 
inform our readers that, though the writers do not, for obvious 
reafons, think it expedient to fubfcribe their feveral articles re/pecive- 
4;, the Author of any book or pamphlet who may have caufe of com- 
plaint againft them, may alfo receive the fulleft fatisfaction in regard 
to the writer of any particular article, on addrefling the Lonpon 
Reviewers, by letter, under cover to their publifher. 


> In confequence of the letter from Huntingdonthire, we have 
fent to the bookfeller therein mentioned, but he is not poffefied of 
any copy of the work in queition. 








